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ABSTRACT 

A Study compared the foreign language proficiency 
levels and language and cultural attitudes of students involved in 
two kinds of elementary school Spanish language progirams: immersion 
and Foreign Language in the Elementary School (FLES). The study also 
Investigated the variation in achievement among children in the same 
program. Fifth and sixth gradars from nine programs were included in 
the sample: 85 immersion students, 75 FLES students, and 265 FLEX 
(foreign language exparience) program students. Major differences in 
oral proficiency scores were found between and within program types, 
with immersion students outperforming their FLFS peers by more than 
four to one. The consistent differences are attributed to the a-ount 
of foreign language exposure in the program types. Both groups of 
students scored highest in comprehension, followed by fluency and 
vocabulary, and were weakest in grammar, intensive FLES program 
students scored higher than regular FLES students. Students from all 
program types had positive attitudes toward Spanish smd 
Spanish- speaking people. Immersion students reported the most 
parental encouragement, followed by FLES and then FLEX students. 
(Author/MSE) 
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ABSTRACT 



A MtetantlBl increwe In the teaching of foreign ianguage in elegentary schools wross the u.s. has 
resulted in the need for eveluating student perfomsnce in different types of prograas. The priflary purpose 
of this study ws to coopare the proficiency lewis of students involved in ti#o types of etenentary school 
foreign language prograss: language imrsion and Foreign Language in the £l<«entary School (fifs), by 
adninistering tuo newly developed instruaents. The second purpose Has to collect qualitative classrooa data 
and taackgrotnl inforMtion to attest to explain the variation in proficiency nong students who were 
participating in the aa«e type of program, m fouid in a study by CaM»ll. Gray, iihodes, and Snov (1985). 
The third purpose was to assess the attitudes of iaMrsion, fiiS. and Foreign Language Experience (FLEX) 
students towards other cultures by adsinistering a Iv^uage and culture questiorawire. 

Fifth and sixth graders fron nine elMentary school language pregrass were included in the swple: 85 
iane^ion students, 75 FLfS students, and 265 FLtX students. (The FLEX gnxp included a few third and fourth 
graders as well). Three instruients were used: (a) the CLIM Oral Proficiency Exan (CMPE), designed for 
assessing Spanish oral proficiency; !b) a cultural attitudes questiomaire, -Uhat Oo TOO Think?", adapted from 
the work of Ganter and Siaythe (1974) and Snow <1«5); and <c) the FLES Test -Spwiish. a listening and reading 
test for FLES students. 

It fs evident fr<» the dsta that there are aajor differences in oral p-oficiency scores on the COPE 
test between prograsi types (FLES and inaersion) and also within the soae type of progrm. stuoents in the 
iaaersion program outperforwsd their fLES peers by aore than foia- to one. The cmsistent pattern of 
differences between the FLES and iwersion program can be attributed to the annt of exposure to the foreign 
language, loth gr«f» of students scored highest in ce^irehension, followed by fluency and vocabulary, and 
weakest in graaBiar. Mien coaparing schools that have the SMe type of progrsB. there was a statistically 
significant difference awng the la^rsion schools for overall COPE score, but not for the FLES schools. 

lesults of the FLES Test showed that the aajority of the FLES students sastered the basic vocabulary 
and structures that are generally taught in FLES program. As expected, since the FLES test was designed to 
■Kssure aastery of a typical FLES curriculuB. the iaaersion students significantly outperfonaed their FLES 
peers. In both ismrsion and FLES program, the girls outperforwd the boys on the FLES Test. Differences 
aonng schools proved not to be a significant source of variatieo. However, when FLES schools were siAdivided 
fnto those with intensive programs <30 Minutes a day, five days a week) and regular prograois (SO minutes a 
day. two days a week; 22 Minutes a day. five days a week, or one hour a day, two days a week). Intensive FLES 



6tu*»nt$ scored tlgnlfleantly hfflN^r* 

Remit tt of th« longuw and eulture qimtfonmire thou tfiot students froro sit three progrsQ types had 
fmitiwe ettftudes tonsrA iMmfng Spanish md toi^rds Spanish spewing people* Che interestlr^ finding with 
FLEX students aogoMts that the »ore exposure studants have to Spviish ^iMkers, yhether ft Is in the 
classroon, in other countries, or at how, the aore positive thefr attitudes are tonards spe^ers of Spanish. 
The only factor in i#»ich ttwre uas a sisnificant differmce among the three prograis Mas the factor of 
parental encouraginent. lanersion students reported the aost parental encour^eoent, foUoucd by FIES 
students, and then FIEX. 

Conclusions froa the study provide us nith inplications and sugeestions for school actotnistrators, 
teachers, and others responsible for designing elfawttary school forei^ iar^uage progras. Results indicate 
that the amount and intensity of fweign language instruction, the teaching of lai^uage through content, 
parental encoura^mnt, and the influence of the laming environnent Ci.e., staff continuity, neU-plonned 
articulation, currfculuu design), strongly influence the attitudes md proficiency of participants In foreign 
Iwi^iage prograas. 
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I . INTRODUCTION 



Background 

Although there has been a dranatic increase in interest in 
elementary school foreign language programs in this decade, very 
little empirical evidence has been collected on the merits and 
limitations of current instructional approaches. Many school 
principals, teachers, and parents have expressed a keen interest 
in having evaluations conducted of their programs, but few schools, 
if any, have completed systematic reviews of their students' 
foreign language proficiency (Campbell, Gray, Rhodes, and Snow, 
1985; Rhodes and Oxford, 1988} . 

The Campbell et al. (1985) study provided the first comparison 
of the three most common types of foreign language programs 
currently found in the U.S. — immersion, partial immersion and 
FLES (Foreign Language in the Elementary School). The comparisons 
were based on measured achievement in listening, speaking, reading, 
and writing in French and Spanish. One of the conclusions of this 
study was that the instrument used — the only one available, the 
Modem Language Association (MLA) Cooperati /e Test — does not 
provide sufficient information regarding diverse aspects of oral 
language proficiency, such as functional use of the second 
language. Moreover, it was found to be especially deficient at 
assessing the high levels of oral skills demonstrated by the 
immersion students. 

The need for a better instrument to measure language 
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proficiency of elementary school children was further addressed by 
a study by the Center for Language Education and Research (CLEAR) 
which developed the instruinents needed for more accurate assessment 
of foreign language proficiency. This present study took advantage 
of the newly developed criteria for assessing student's oral 
proficiency, the CLEAR Oral Proficiency Exam (COPE) (Gutstein and 
Goodwin, 1987), and a new test of listening and reading abilities 
in Spanish, the FLES Spanish Test (Thompson, Richardson, Wang, and 
Rhodes, 1988) . 

A second critical finding of Campbell et al. (1985) was that 
there was a substantial degree of variation in student perforaance 
across schools having the same type of programs (e.g., students in 
two French immersion programs had very different proficiency 
levels). The underlying reason for this variation could not be 
determined because sufficient background information was not 
available to the researchers. Results did suggest, however, that 
differences in program longevity and articulation might be factors 
explaining the variation among students participating in the same 
type of program. This unexpected within-program variation has been 
specifically addressed in this follow-up study. Extensive 
qualitative, ethnographic-type classroom data as well as more 
detailed information about student and teacher backgrounds have 
been collected to help address the issue. 

A third area of concern deals with the potential affective 
benefits of learning a foreign language in the elementary school. 
The results of Campbell et al. (1985) left little doubt as to the 



relative efficacy of these three approaches when students' overall 
language proficiency is the objective. Students in inunersion 
programs, in which the nost ambitious fluency goals are set, 
reached the highest levels of proficiency. Those in partial 
inunersion ranked second in proficiency attainment, while those in 
FLES, the program type with the least ambitious goals of the three, 
ranked third. 

In this study, in addition to language proficiency, we look 
careifully at the students' cultural awareness, sensitivity to other 
ethnic groups, and desire to study other languages. Because of the 
integral cultural awareness component of foreign language 
experience (FLEX) programs, FLEX programs, as well as FLES and 
immersion, will be examined. For example, are FLES and FLEX 
programs valuable:* in their own right for developing these important 
broader multi-cultural attitudes? If a FLES/FLEX exposure has as 
much (or more) "affective payoff as an immersion program, this 
might be important information to consider when debating whether 
to continue offering such programs. 

Purpose of the Study 

There were, then, three main purposes of this study. The 
primary purpose was to assess the proficiency of FLES and immersion 
students by using two newly developed instruments. The second 
purpose was to collect qualitative classroom data and detailed 
information about student and teacher backgrounds to attempt to 
explain the variation in proficiency among students who were 
participating in the same type of language program. The third 



purpose was to assess students' attitudes towards other cultures 
in imnersion, FLES, and FLEX prograns by administer i.ig a cultural 
attitudes questionnaire. 
Research Question^ 

Specifically, the study addressed the following research 
questions: (i) What is the level of Spanish oral proficiency 
attained by fifth and sixth grade imoersion and FLES students? (2) 
What is the level cl Spanish listening and reading achievement 
attained by fifth and sixth grade immersion and FLES students on 
the FLES Test? (3) How do different language programs (FLES, FLEX 
and iasmersion) contribute to the development of language and 
cultural attitudes? 



II. METHODOLOGY 
Definition s of Proqraw Types 

Students fron three types of programs were involved in this 
study: inuBer^ion, FLES, and FLEX. For the purpose of this study, 
immersion programs are defined as those which use the foreign 
language to teach 50-100% of the core curriculum subjects (such as 
mathematics, social studies, science). Students begin in 
Kindergarten or first gr^de where all instruction is given in the 
foreign language. Gradually, the amount of classroom time spent in 
English is increased as the foreign language is decreased in grades 
2-6. By the end of elementary school, immersion programs offer a 
total of 50% instructional time in the foreign language. The goal 
of the immersion schools is to ensure that the students master the 
core curriculiim as well as acquire functional fluency in the 
foreign language. This means that students should be able to 
communicate on topics appropriate to their age almost as well as 
their native speaker counterparts. 

The second type of program, FLES, is defined as one that 
provides foreign language instruction for approximately l 1/2 to 
5 hours per week. In general, the language learning goals cf these 
programs are to (1) attain a degree of listening and speaking 
skills (the degree varies from school to school depending on the 
amount of time allotted for instruction) ; (2) acquire cultural 
awareness; and (3) acquire a limited degree of reading and writing 
skills, although these skills are not emphasized as much as 
listening and speaking. The focus of FLES programs is on the 
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language itself, as opposed to the core curriculum as in immersion, 
although sometiaes FLES programs integrate topics from the regular 
curriculum into the FLES program. 

To summarize, the most important distinctions between 
immersion and FLES are: (1) In immersion, over 50% of the core 
curriculum of the entire elementary school day is taught in the 
foreign language. In contrast, in FLES programs, a maximum of 10- 
15% of the day is devoted to foreign language study and little or 
none of the standard school curriculum is taught in the foreign 
language; (2) In immersion programs, the foreign language is the 
medium of instruction;. In contr2:st, in FLES programs the foreign 
language is only taught as a subject during the school day, with 
the focus on the language itself. 

The third type of program identified in this study, foreign 
language experience (FLEX), is defined as a self-contained, short- 
term exploratory program usually lasting from three weeks to one 
year (Curtain and Pesola, 1988). This type of program may give 
students some minimal exposure to the foreign language but usually 
has as its goals sparking interest in learning foreign languages, 
an appreciation for other cultures, and a better understanding of 
the English language. In some schools, FLEX classes are offered 
for three years, each year introducing a new language. Because of 
the limited exposure to the foreign language in FLEX programs, it 
was not considered appropriate to test the students* speaking, 
listening, or reading skills. The purpose of including 
participants in FLEX programs in the study was to assess their 
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attitudes towards the Spanish language and Spanish speakers and, 
therefore, they are only included in our comparison of cultural 
attitudes of students in different programs. It would not be 
appropriate, given the goals of FLEX programs, to compare the 
proficiency of these students with that of others in other 
programs . 

Student Sample 

This study sampled a total of 85 immersion students, 75 FLES 
students, and 265 FLEX students from 9 different schools (see 
Appendix B for detailed site descriptions) . The immersion students 
had studied Spa.iish for four to six years, the FLES students for 
one to seven years (the majority had studied only one to three 
years) an'^ the FLEX students for one to six years (the majority had 
studied only one to two years) . 

The schools represented a v.-ide geographical distribution; 
three were located in the Midwest, three in the Northeast, one in 
the Southeast, and two in the West. The schools were located in 
urban, rural, and suburban districts. All of the schools were 
public. Five of the nine schools had at least 40% minority 
students who participated in the foreign language program. 
According to teachers and administrators at the sites, the 
socioeconomic status of the schools ranged from lower to upper- 
middle class. The following is a summary of the similarities and 
differences between the schools within each program type. 
Zmaersion Prog^r^ Participants 

The three immersion schools had similar overall goals for 
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their program: students who complete the elementary school sequence 
should be able to communicate fluently (understand, speak, read, 
and write) in Spanish as well as master the regular subject matter. 
In addition, students are expected to actjuire an understanding and 
appreciation of other cultures. 

Although the goals, methodology, and curriculum are similar 
at the three sites, there are major differences in the n'unber of 
hours spent in the target language. Two of the schools are K-5 
and teach 70-80% of the curriculum in fourth and fifth grade in 
Spanish. In contrast, the one K-6 school teaches only 25-30% of 
the curriculum in Spanish in the fifth and sixth grade. It is 
interet^ting to note that the three programs all began in 
kindergarten with the total immersion model — with all instruction 
in Spanish — but one program decreased the typical amount of 
Spanish instruction in the fourth and fifth grade oecavise of 
scheduling demands which were out of the prcgram*s control. 
Although this school does not meet all the criteria for an 
immersion program in fifth and sixth grade (e.g., teaching at lea?-^ 
50% of classes in the foreign language) , it was included in the 
study because it does meet all the crite. ia in gr'- ies K-4. 

The sites also differ in the ethnic background of tho students 
who participate in the program. The K-6 school includes a larger 
percentage of Anglos (85%, with only 15% minority) , compared to 44% 
Anglo/56% minority at one school and 55% Anglo/45% minority at the 
other, other differences in the programs will be detailed in the 
Results section (see Appendix B for detailed site descriptions) . 



FLES Program Partioipftnts 

All three FLES sites have long-standing programs. It is 
important however, to note differences between the sites, one of 
the sites was in an affluent suburban area and two were inner-city 
magnet schools. Two schools enrolled only 5th and 6th grade 
students while one was a regular K-6 elementary school. At one of 
the inner-city schools, participation in Spanish is limited to 
students who are at grade level in their English reading skills. 
In addition, the magnet school offers two strands of Spanish: 
regular (2 times a week for 30 minutes) and intensive (five times 
a week for 30 minutes) . The other sites do not have predetermined 
criteria for entrance into the Spanish program and offer regular 
FLES only. It should be noted also that only sixth grade FLES 
students were tested at the magnet and one of the other FLES sites 
while at the third site some fifth graders were also tested. This 
was dictated by the amount of exposure students had had to Spanish. 
In the one site where fifth graders were tested, students had been 
studying Spanish since the third grade. In the other two sites, 
Spanish instruction begins in the fifth grade. 
FLEX Program Partioipants 

All of the FLEX sites viewed the goal of their program to be 
cultural awareness and sensitivity first, with mastery of some 
basic language skills as a secondary goal. However, as project 
staff visited the sites, important environmental and circumstantial 
differences between the sites emerged, ^t one site, students 
participated in an experimental video-assisted FLEX program. The 
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two other sites visited offered long*>standing FLEX programs, one 
of which was administered and taught by volunteers. At all three 
sites, students had received at least a year of Spanish 
instruction. 

Selection Criteria 

For each of the program types, site selection criteria were 
established in order to obtain the richest data set for comparison. 
The criteria for immersion program selection were: (a) schools that 
had students who had studied Spanish for four or more years, and 
(b) schools that agreed to participate in the study. Schools were 
selected from the school districts that started immersion programs 
in 1984 or earlier and thus had students who had mostly studied 
fore.gn language for five or more years.- The criteria for FLES 
programs were (a) schools that had students i^o had studied Spanish 
for two or more years, (b) schools that had longstirnding programs, 
and, (c) schools that agreed to participate in the study. The FLES 
programs were selected from those involved in the National Network 
for Early Language learning (NNELL) . For FLEX programs, preference 
in selection was given to (a) schools that were known by early 
language educators to have "exemplary" programs, i.e., programs 
that had well-defined goals nnd Instruction designed to meet these 
goals, and (b) schools that agreed to participate. in addition, 
geographic di<itribution was a consideration for all program types. 
Efforts were made, also, for ctomparative purposes, to include 
schools that participated in the Campbell et al. study. Two of 

o K 
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the three participating immersion programs were also involved in 
the 1985 study. 

Assessment Instnments . Question naire, and Data Collection Form 
The following instruments were used in this study: (a) a newly 
developed assessment instrument, the CLEAR Oral Proficiency Exam 
(COPE) , designed for testing the Spanish oral proficiency of fifth 
and sixth graders, (b) a new listening/reading assessment 
instrument ( FLES-Spanish Test) developed by CLEAK for students 
whose exposure to Spanish ranges from a minimum of 30 minutes per 
wee)c to a maximum of three hours per week, (c) a cultural attitudes 
questionnaire, "What Do YOU Think?", adapted from the work of 
Gardner and Smythe (1974) and Snow (1985), and (d) a data collection 
form for recording descriptive information about the site. 
The CLEAR Oral Frofieienoy Test (COPS) 

The COPE provides a measure of a language learner's ability 
to understand, speak, and be understood by others with particular 
focus on the school context. The test revolves around a role play 
between two students and measures cognitive^academic language 
shrills primarily (their ability to discuss subject natter 
effectively [social studies, geography, and science] in the foreign 
language) and social language (the ability to discuss their family, 
recreational activities, and social life in the language) . The 
rating scale assesses fluency, vocabulary, grammar, and 
comprehension (see Appendix D) . The test is based on the ACTFL/ETS 
Oral Proficiency Interview (ACTFL, 1986) which was designed with 
the academic foreign language learner in mind. 
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The format for the COPE interview requires creating an 
inaginary but realistic situation over the course of which two 
students carry out a series of brief conversations based on 
instructions contained in a set of dialogue cards. In the COPE 
interview, students were asked to play the role of a Mexican 
student visiting an American school with a Spanish immersion 
program and a North American student acting as the guide during 
the visit. Both students receive cues for a variety of brief 
conversations from a set of dialogue cards which the interviewer 
reads to them. The test takes approximately 15-20 minutes to 
administer to a pair of students. 

For each interview there were two test administrators: an 
interviewer and a rater. The interviewer was responsible for 
setting the scene and reading the cards to the students. The rater 
was responsible for assessing the level of language and actually 
rating the student on the COPE scale. COPE admi'^istrators were 
fluent Spanish speakers who had had substantial training in COPE 
administration and rating through pilot testing and practice with 
training tapes. 

Specific topics in the COPE dialogue cards include: 

1) areetings (welcoming the Mexican student) ? 

2) Program of studies (discussing the Spanish program and 
other course offerings) ; 

3) The oafsteria (directions, vocabularv for food, likes and 
dislikes) ; 

4) Timelines (telling time, describing daily activities); 

1 ^ 
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5) The library (vocabulazy specific to library, explaining 
and giving advice on library procedures) ; 

6) Fire drill (asking for/giving clarification and 
assistance) ; 

7) Tifo trips (social studies — describing places, intended 
activities and aeans of transportj»tion — use of future 
tense) ; 

8) flohool buses (as)cing for and giving directions and 
schedules) ; 

9) The novias (social language — invitations) ; 

10) Social life (vocabulary relating to entertainment and 
fashion — expressing li)ces and dislikes) ; 

11) A party (social language and cultural behavior — 
discussion of an invitation to a party) ; 

12) Soionoe projeot (scientific language — discussion of good 
vs. bad nutrition) ; 

13) Future careers (vocabulary for professions, future tense); 

14) Aa aeoident (describing an accident, expressing emotions, 
interviewing, use of past tense) ; 

15) A fight (describing a fight, making generalizations) ; 

16) Unfair rules (discussion of school rules, expressing 
opinions) ; 

17) 5oianoe aquij^eat (identifying and describing the utility 
of science ecpiipment) . 

Each dialogue card contains explicit instructions to follow and 
language to be used by the interviewer. These 17 cards are 

ERIC ^ 
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organized in order of difficulty (see Appendix D) . 

The rating scale, as mentioned, is based on the ACTFL/ETS 
scale. Proficiency levels are characterized by features of 
comprehension, fluency, vocabulary, and grammar. These 
descriptions are presented in a matrix which is divided into levels 
of Junior Novice low, mid, high? Junior Intermediate low, mid, 
high; and Junior Advanced, Advanced Plus and Superior (see COPE 
Rating Scale in Appendix D) . The brief general descriptions of the 
oral proficiency categories presented below provide an outline of 
the points highlighted in the COPE matrix. 

C(«prehansion refers to the ability to understand the spoken 
language in a range of situations, including formal, instructional 
situations in which there are few contextual cues to meaning, and 
informal conversational situations. Comprehension refers also to 
being able to understand normal speech — speech which has not been 
adjusted in pace or repeated. 

Fluency refers to the rhythm and pacing of the speech produced 
by the student. It involves the degree to which speech is produce^, 
smoothly without hesitations and without pauses to search for 
vocabulary and expressions. 

Vocabulary refers to the student's Knowledge of the words and 
expressions needed to communicate. This knowledge includes both 
the range of vocabulary used appropriately and the use of idiomatic 
words and phrases. 

Grammar refers to the accuracy of the speech used by the 
students in terms of word formation and sentence structure. When 
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judging the student's accuracy, the frequency of grammatical 
errors, the degree to which they interfere with a listener's 
ability to understand, and the range of grammatical structures used 
by the student are all considered. 

Information concerning pilot-testing, revision and validation 
of the COPE may be found in The CLEAR Oral Proficiency Exam (COPE) 

Fyftj^gt Bgpprt M<l^n<iiwq; C3,inig^?> Testing and Validity and 

Pj,ffl^n^iff?>^3.ji,ty studies (Wang, Richardson, and Rhodes, 1988). 

Although the COPE was designed for and validated with immersion 
students, it was also administered to FLES students in this study 
in an attempt to examine a broader range of academic and social 
uses of the foreign language than was possible with the MIA 
Speaking Test. 
FLES-Spanisfa Test 

The FLES-Spanish Test (see Appendix E) is an achievement test 
of beginning Spanish for students who have i>articipated in a 
typical FLES program — exposure to Spanish from one to three hours 
per week over a period of two to six years. 

The FLES test assesses listening and reading skills and 
includes the areas commonly covered in a FLES prc^ram: (1) common 
greetings and expressions; (2) family relationships^ (3) fruits 
and vegetables; (4) common classroom objects; (5) months and 
seasons; (6) colors; (7) telling time; (8) numbers; (9) clothing; 
(10) days of the week; and (11) parts of the body. 

Test items are both multiple choice and true/false. The 
instrument was pilot tested in schools in Maryland, Vermont, and 
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Michigan in 1988. The resulting test data (n«109) were used to 
assess the statistical quality of the FLES test in terms of 
reliability, difficulty, and discrimination. The reliability of 
the test ranged from adequate to good (Thompson et al., 1988) . Due 
to the fairly low difficulty of test items (particularly in the 
Listening section) , it was found that this test should be used to 
determine "mastery" rather than discriminate between different 
levels of proficiency. Since this test was designed to establish 
a base line of what a 4th, 5th, or 6th grade FLES student should 
know, this finding was desirable. It should be noted, however, 
that the overall discriminatory power of the test is good, 
particularly in the reading section. Thus, it is possible, while 
confirming overall mastery of the FLES curriculum, to also see some 
distinctions in performance between different types of FLES 
programs (Thompson et al., 1988). 

This paper and pencil test was either administered by the 
researchers or by the classroom teacher who had been familiarized 
with test administration procedures. Test administration involved 
all students in each class selected to participate in the study. 
""What Do YOU Think?" — Language and Culture Questionnaire 

The language and culture questionnaire (see Appendix F) was 
developed specifically with the present study in mind. As 
mentioned, the current 52-item questionnaire was adapted from the 
instrument designed by Gardner and Saythe (1974) for use with 7th- 
9t^ grade students of French in Canada. Gardner and Smythe 
identified a number of affective categories which are represented 
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in the questionnaire by statements which the student is to agree 
or disagree with. Both Gardner and sno%/, who had previously 
adapted the questionnaire for use in the American context, were 
consulted regarding item selection. Items from the following 
categories were retained: the need for achievement, attitudes 
towards Hispanics, interest in foreign language, interest in 
Spanish, parental encouragement, instrumental motivation (i.e , 
usefulness of Spanish), and Spanish class anxiety. This initial 
selection provided a draft questionnaire of 73 items. Initial 
field testing with students representing the three program types 
allowed for the elimination of non-significant or confusing 
items/categories . 
Data Collection Form 

Ethnographic and descriptive information was gathered at each 
participating site through interviews with principals, foreign 
language coordinators, and teachers. To insure that a common core 
of information was collected, a data collection instrument (see 
Appendix C) was completed at each site. In this way, data 
concerning the origin, size, and nature of the programs, as well 
as background information on the students were collected in a 
uniform matter (see Appendix G) . 

In addition, extensive notes and materials were gathered at 
each site to obtain as much background information as possible. 
The information gathered on the data form and additi nal notes and 
materials provided the basis for the detailed descriptions of the 
specific characteristics of each school visited during the study. 
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These findings were also used to interpret student perforaanccj on 
the COPE and FLES tests as well as attitudes and lotivations which 
were expressed in filling oat the questionnaire, "What Do YOU 
Think?" 

Pata Collection and Testing Procedures 

Data collection and testing took place in two waves: in May 
1588, all three FLEX sites were visited and the language and 
culture questionnaire was adninistered. In the all of 1988, three 
FLES sites and three immersion sites were visited and the language 
and culture questionnaire, FLES-Spanish test, and COPE were 
administered. 

Data Analysis Procedures 

The COPE scores assigned during interviews, the total FLES- 
Spanish Test score, background information, and responses to the 
language and culture questiornaire were coded and entered into an 
RBase 5000 database by CAL jtaff. Computer a^ialysis of the 
database was conducted by two statistical consultants using PC-SAS 
i^nd SPSS. The details of the statistical analyses conducted in 
this study are included in the Results chapter of this report. 
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This section will detail the results from ^ne COPE Test, the 
FLES Test, and the language and culture questionnaire. The results 
of student perforaance will be presented for each of the three 
research questions addressed in the study. These results arc 
reported in terms of nean raw scores achieved on the COPE (overall 
score and subscores in comprehension, fluency, vocabulary, and 
grammar), mean raw scores achieved on the FLES test (overall score 
for listening and readin«j, and mean raw scores achieved on the 
language and culture questionnaire. Qualitative factors that may 
explain variation in student performance within the same type of 
prograxi will also be discussed. 

Questios 1. What is the level of Spanish oral proficiency 
atts.lnad by fifth and sixth grade immersion and FLES students? 

In order to address this question, the results of the COPE 
oral proficiency test were examined. The overall mean raw scores 
as well as the four subscores from the COPE are presented in Table 
1, It is evident from the data that there are major differences 
in scores between program types (FLES and immersion) and also 
vitbia the same type of program (comparing immersion schools with 
each other and comparing FLES schools with each other) . To 
determine if these differences were statistically significant at 
the program level and the school level, an analysis of variance was 
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TABLE 1 

COPE MEAN SCORES 

SCHOOL N TOTAL* COMPRE- FLUENCY VOCAB- GRAMMAR 

CODE HENSION ULARY 

II 27 27.11 7.78 6.74 6.52 6.07 

(S.D.) (4.29) (.64) (1.46) (1.22) (1.30) 



12 38 21.95 6.89 5.26 5.05 4.74 

(S.D.) (3.10) (.60) (.98) (1.06) (.92) 



13 19 21.42 6.84 5.32 4.89 4.37 

(S.D.) (2.89) (.50) (.94) (.94) (.76> 



Fl 24 4.58 1.5 1.08 1.0 1.0 

(S.D.) (3.97) (1.25) (1.06) (.83) (.93) 



F2 25 3.72 1.6 .92 .80 .40 

(S.D.) (2.56) (.96) (.76) (.64) (.58) 



F3 26 2.88 1.27 .65 .50 .46 

(S.D.) (2.63) (.96) (.63) (.65) (.58) 



♦Total out Of 36. Note that for each of the sub-categories, the 
total is out of 9. 

(S.D. "> standard deviation) 
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performed with "program" and "school ;/ithin program" as the two 
factors. In addition, two-way analyses of variance were performed 
which included sex, grade, and age. 

An examination of the mean raw scores in Table 1 reveals a 
clear pattern in overall student performance on the COPE Test: 
students in the iaaerslon programs outperforBsd their FLES peers 
by mors than four to one (see Figure 1) . The immersion total raw 
scores ranged from 21.42 to 27.11 while the FIjES total raw scores 
ranged from 2.88 to 4.58 points out of a total of 36. The results 
of multiple analyses of variance revealed that the type of program 
proved to be a significant source of variation at the .01 level. 

More specifically, students in immersion programs outperformed 
their FLES peers in all four subskills: comprehension, fluency, 
vocabulary, and grammar (see Figure 2) . These results were 
statistically significant at the same level for all the subskills. 
A discriminate function analysis was also performed to identify 
which of the factors contribute to the differences in the FLES and 
immersion scores. It was found that the maximum separation of the 
two groups involved the comprehension subscore. In other words, 
the comprehension subscore contributed more than the other 
subscores to the differences found between types of programs. 
Furthermore, in examining the results it was found that there was 
one confounding factor — the sex of the students. There was a 
statistically significant difference in performance on the COPE 
test between the girls and boys from both programs. Overall, the 
girls outperformed the boys. 
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Although comparisons were also made between FLES and Imnersion 
students in the same c ades (grades five and six) , it should be 
noted that the students in the different programs had not had the 
same number of ye&rs of exposure to Spanish. The immersion 
students had studied Spanish through content instruction for four 
to six years while the FLCS students had studied the Spanish 
language anywhere from one to seven years. This allows for 
comparisons to be made between students in different programs 
controlling for grade level but not specifically for the amount of 
language study. 

Differences vithin iBmersion programs. When examining the 
differences among schools with the same type of program, there was 
a significant difference in the performance of students vithfn 
immersion programs, both in overall scor^^s and well as on the 
subscores. These findings have important implications for the 
interpretation of the data. Inferences concerning the differences 
in student performance attributable to type of program will need 
to be considered within the context of differences i^ich exist 
among the schools. 

Students in School II scored higher than students in both the 
other two schools. Interestingly, School II students were all 
fifth graders compared to fifth and sixth graders at School 12 (and 
fifth graders in School 13). The differences in total COPE scores 
between School II and School 12 were significant at the .05 level. 
Also, the differences in total COPE scores between School II and 
School 13 were significant at the .05 level. The differences 
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between School 12 and School 13 were not significant, however. 
The Bean total scores (out of a possible 36} were 27.11 for School 
II, 21.95 for School 12, and 21.42 for School 13, a range of 5.69 
points. 

Using both Scheffe's test and Tukey's studentized range test, 
it was also found that there were significant differences in the 
subskills of comprehension, fluency, vocabulary, and grammar 
between Schools II and 12 and Schools II and 13 (see Figure 3). 
For example, the mean comprehension scores (out of a possible score 
of 9) for Schools II and 12 were 7.78 and 6.89, For fluency, the 
scores were 6.74 and 5.26; for vocabulary, the scores were 6.52 and 
5.05; and for grammar the scores were 6.07 and 4.74. In comparing 
Schools II and 13, the comprehension scor«%s were 7.78 and 6.84; the 
fluency scores were 6.74 and 5.32; the vocabulary scores were 6.52 
and 4.89; and the grammar scores were 6.07 and 4.37. On these 
subscores, students in School II scored significantly higher than 
students in Schools 12 and 13. 

The significant differences within the immersion programs are 
probably attributable to several factors. First, the students in 
School II who performed significantly better than students in both 
School 12 and 13 are in a school district that is very supportive 
of immersion, as well as one that has long-standing immersion 
programs with a great deal of parental involvement. Second, ^he 
program has had the same principal for seven years and there has 
been little turnover among the teachers. This program continuity 
has facilitated well-planned articulation of language study between 
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the elementary grades as well as for the entire sequence from 
kindergarten through twelfth grade. in contrast, school 12 has 
Btade substantial changes in the immersion model at their school 
recent years with regard to the amount of foreign language being 
taught, the scheduling of the classes, and the selection of the 
subjects to be taught in Spanish. 

For example, while School II and 13 are still receiving 70- 
80% of their instruction in Spanish by fifth grade, students in 
School 12 receive only about 25 - 30% of their instruction in 
Spanish in fifth and sixth grade. (Note: The reason for this drop 
in the percentage of instruction in Spanish stems from the 
introduction of the "extended day" model in many of the district *s 
schools. In this model, the school day is divided into a 3 1/2 
hour block in the morning (taught in English) ir which all fifth 
graders participate, and there is another block in the afternoon. 
The model is similar for the sixth graders. Many schools in the 
state have adopted this model because of budget cutbacks as they 
are able to fully utilize the school buildings by putting a maximum 
number of students in a building each day.) 

The repercussions of this change in instructional model for 
students in School 12 are many. For the first time, the fifth 
graders have been "mainstreamed" with the non-immersion students 
for the English portion of the day. Consecpiently, the teachers see 
the morale of the immersion students as being at an all time low. 
The immersion students are developing negative attitudes towards 
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Spanish, perhaps because ^ey are receiving intense peer pressure 
from the English-only speakers in their classes. They feel that 
they do not need Spanish, and do not see why they should study it. 
They complain that it is too hard, and the fifth grade teacher 
suggests that perhaps they are not activated because it ia very 
difficult. By the time they get to fifth grade, they don't have 
any "fun** classes in Spanish. The only classes they have in 
Spanish are academic — Spanish Reading/Grammar, Mathematics, and 
History. (The block of classes taught in English includes: 
Science, Health, Social studies, English Language Arts, Computers, 
Art, and Music.) 

In contrast to most immersion programs where fifth and sixth 
graders would still be receiving at least 50% of their instruction 
in the second language, these students may not be getting enough 
exposure to continue their language development. While in other 
schools there is a sense of "o^mership" of the language by this 
time, the^e students may not have this feeling. Unlike other 
immersion programs visited, the difference in student motivation 
between the lower and upper grades in School 12 is quite apparent. 
It is speculated that this resultant lack of motivation is another 
reason that these students did not score as well on the COPE as 
students in the II immersion progrsun. 

In terms of the ranking of School 13, qualitative data were 
studied and results of interviews with teachers and students were 
reviewed in an attempt to find factors contributing to the 
difference in its score and that of School li. After extensive 
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analysis, no factors could be identified that showed a clear 
explanation for the variation in scores. School 13 is a long- 
standing, stable program with little teacher turnover. In recent 
years, a parent support group has been very active at the school 
and has succeeded in securing Spanish-speaking teaching assistants 
in the classroom and in organizing an exchange program with an 
elementary school in Mexico. 

In addition to th differences among immersion schools that 
attributed to the variation in scores, there are two other factors 
related to the test administration itself that may have influenced 
the results. First, School II was the first school visited, and 
the interviewers may have inadvertently scored the students higher 
because it was the first time the interviewers had administered the 
test. Second, although every effort was made to standardize the 
Interview rating procedures by thoroughly training the raters, the 
fact that there were different raters at each site may also account 
for some of the variability. This is one of the problems 
associated with holistic scoring procedures. 

Diffaranoes within FUSS programs. For the FLES programs, 
there were no significant differences by school in overall COPE 
scores. There were also no significant differences when evaluating 
the subscores of comprehension and fluency. However, there were 
significant differences in vocabulary and grammar subscores. When 
comparing Schools Fl and F3, there were significant differences in 
vocabulary subscores (at the .05 level). There were also 
significant differences in grammar subscores (Pt the .05 level) 
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When comparing schools Fl and F3 and Fl and F2 (see Figure 4) . 
These differences will not be analyzed in detail, however, because 
it is felt that the vocabulary and grammar scores are . so low in 
comparison to inmersion scores that it would be pointless to 
hypothesize the reasons for the variation. On a scale of 1 - 9, 
FLES vocabulary scores only ranged from 0.5 \.o l.o compared to 
immersion scores ranging from 4.89 to 6.52, and FLES grammar scores 
only ranged from 0.4 to 1.0 compared to immersion grammar scores 
ranging from 4.37 to 6.07. The inability of the COPE to 
discriminate at the lower end of the rating scale is the major 
reason the FLES scores will not be analyzed in more detail. 

How oan the language of immersion students be characterised? 
The raters agreed that the fifth and sixth grade immersion students 
were not reticent at all to talk about the different topics in the 
dialogue cards — in fact, they were very eager to express their 
opinions. As they came into the room where they were going to be 
rated, they usually had decided ahead of time which one of then 
would play the role of the Mexican and which one would play the 
role of the American student. Overall, they rated highest in 
comprehension, followed by fluency, vocabulary, ^nd then grammar. 
The students* coi^rehension ranged from junior intermediate high 
to junior advanced plus. The junior intermediate high rating 
states, "Usually understands speech at normal speed, though some 
slow-downs are necessary. can request clarification verbally." 
The junior advanced plus rating states, "Understands complex 
academic talk and highly idiomatic conversation, though confusion 
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may occur in rare instances." with the exception of a few 
students, they understood everything that was said to them before, 
during, and after the test administration. 

With regard to their fluency, the interviewers were struck by 
their uninhibited manner of speaking the foreign language and their 
\inselfconsclous nature of "plowing through" a grammatical form or 
a phrase that they were unfamiliar with. Tt.eir fluency scores 
ranged from junior intermediate mid to junior advanced. When one 
considers the ease with which they spoke on a variety of topics, 
they proved themselves to be more proficient than most high school 
or college language students. They were able to talk on a 
personal/ social level and do such functions as greet their 
companion and ask them questions about their hobbies. They were 
able to talk about the school, including explaining how their 
Spanish program works, what subjects are taught in their school, 
and how to use the cafeteria and the library. Lastly, they were 
able to talk about academic topics such as science and geography: 
they explained the use of various pieces of scientific equipment 
that they were shown pictures of and they described a trip through 
the U.S. and/or Mexico when shown a map. Their vocabulary usage 
ranged from junior intermediate mid to junior advanced. 

As was obvious to two of the test administrators who learned 
Spanish after adolescence, the students' approach to language 
learning was quite different from that of high school students or 
adult language learners. Unlike many older learners, these 
students were concerned with vbat they were saying, not bow they 



were saying it. While showing that they could understand and 
discuss any topic they were given, the students still made basic 
errors in verbs in the first person singular, present tense after 
six years of receiving the majority of their classroom instruction 
in Spanish. Commonly heard errors included, "Yo vas a la escuela," 
•'Yo quiere ir a Africa," "Yo le gusta leer en el biblioteca," «Yo 
es (John),** and "Yo aprende espaftol." Another common grammatical 
error was the misuse of the "to be" verbs ^ "ser" and "estar." Many 
of the students interchanged the use of "ser" and "estar" and came 
out with phrases such as "Soy diez" and "^oy en en quinto grado," 
using the correct form of the verb (first person singular) , but the 
incorrect verb. One student switched around different forms, 
trying out both "Yo vas a visiter..." and "Yo va a visitar..." 
within the same phrase, but never did quite get to the correct 
form. 

The students* grammar scores were the lowest of the four 
subscores, ranging froa junior intermediate low to junior 
intermediate high. (These scores were still substantially higher, 
of course, that the FLES students' graiamar scores.) A fifth grade 
teacher and other staff members at one of the schools attributed 
the students' difficulties in grammar to the typical immersion 
curriculum. Traditionally, U.S. immersion programs have not 
focused on grammar instruction because of the belief that students 
would automatically pic)c up the grammar if they heard the language 
all day every day. This has not turned out to be the case 
students lack fine tuning in some areas of correct grammar usage. 
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Various imsersion programs are now starting to address the issue 
by adding a unit of Spanish gramnar instruction to their 
curricuXun. 

Row can tha language of FLB6 students be oharaoterlzed? It 

should not be concluded froa the COPE results that stude^ :s in FLES 
programs cannot speak Spanish at a level appropriate to the goals 
of their language program. On the contrary, interviewers found 
that FLES students could speak competently when asked about 
specific topics that their FLES program had covered, i.e., 
gxeetings, the weather, names of fruits and vegetables, classroom 
objects, etc. 0«.'jrall, the students scored highest in 
comprehension (ranging from junior novice low to junior novice mid) 
and about the same on fluency, vocabulary, and grammar (ranging 
from below the scale to junior novice low) . 

A critical factor that must be taken into conFideration when 
reviewing the test results is the intended sudience of the test. 
As stated, the COPE Test was designed for fifth and sixth grade 
immersion students, and covers material that is appropriate for 
students involved in language instruction through the regular 
curriculum. The test was not designed for FLES stuacnts and does 
not cover material that is typically presented in a FLES 
curriculum. Also, the COPE rating scale was not designed to be 
sensitive to the subtle differences in FLES student achievement. 
In other wor^ls, the test may not be an appropri.ite one to measure 
the speaking abilities of FLES students because it does not cover 
material that they have learned and does not present the 



information in a manner in which they have learned it. 

In fact, the test administration had to be modified for the 
FliES students — three major changes were made. First, some of the 
directions on the cue cards were too difficult for them to 
imderstand and many of the concepts and vocabulary words on the 
cards %rere just too advanced for the type of escposure they had had. 
To simplify the administration of the test, the total test was 
limited to four cue cards instead of seven. In addition, some of 
the wording was changed and more explanations were added to the 
directions so that the cue card situations would be understandable 
even to those dents who had had only a year and a quarter of 
Spanish. For example, in Cue Card #1, the directions read, "Dale 
la bienvenida a tu compaAero mexicano. Dile tu nombre, tu edad, 
tu grade escolar, y pregiintale sobre lo mismo." For the FLES 
students, simpler language had to be used and students needed to 
be addressed directly with such questions as, "C6mo te llamas?" and 
"Cudntos aftos tienes?*' They were able to answer the questions 
when asked directly, but had a more difficult time understanding 
questions when they were posed indirectly or when they were told 
to ask their classmate the questions. 

A final way the test was modified was the insertion of "easy** 
questions at the end that were based on colors, numbers, classroom 
objects, and clothing — topics that they had covered in class. 
The questions were based on total physical response commands 
(Tdquense el reloj, enseAame los pentalones verdes, etc.) such as 
they typically learn in the FLES class. In this way they ended up 



their COPE interview with a positive view of what they knew in 
Spanish . 

As nentioned earlier, the focus of the local FLES curriculum 
is on basic vocabulary and questions and answers on topics they are 
familiar with. As shown by the COPE, the students were able to ask 
and answer basic questions about themselves, their school, the 
weather, sports, clothing, etc. There was little spontaneity in 
speech but they were quite able to understand predictable questions 
and respond within their limited vocabulary. There were some cases 
where the students were so accustomed to hearing certain questions 
in class that they misinterpreted a question similar to the one 
they already knew. For example, one student was so accustomed to 
talking in class about "frutas favoritas," that when he was asked 
in the COPE about his "deportes favoritas" he responded very 
earnestly with, "Mis frutas favoritas son manzanas, uvas, 
pl&tanos.** The word favorita immediately triggered his knowledge 
of his favorite fruits, without associating it with any other 
possible noun. In other cases, students were able to answer simple 
questions in a context that was unfamiliar to them. 

Conparisoa with earlier study results. These results 
corroborate the findings of the study by Campbell et al. (1985) 
which showed a significant difference in FLES and immersion student 
performance in their listening, speaking, reading, and writing 
skills. As with the current study, significant differences were 
found within programs of the same type. Specific comparisons are 
difficult to make, however, due to the very different nature of the 



instruaents used. As discussed, students in the Caapbell et al. 
(1985) study were administered the Modem Language Association 
(MLA) Cooperative Tests of French and Spanish, of the four skills 
tested, students from the three programs examined scored highest 
on the speaking subtest. In addition, the FLES students, both 
Spanish and French, performed significantly igher on the speaking 
subtest than on the subtijsts of listening, reading, and writing. 

It was felt that the very structured tasks of the speaking 
subtest (e.g., reading aloud, answering short questions with the 
aid of a picture) were quite compatible with the oral skill level 
attained in FLES programs. On the other hand, the immersion 
students were relatively unchallenged by the oral tasks of the MLA 
as the subtest did not tap their full range of oral language 
skills. In contrast, the COPE provided the immersion students in 
this study with multiple opportunities to demonstrate both their 
social and academic language skills, but required FLES students to 
extend themselves beyond the content typically taught in a FLES 
curriculum. 

Question 2, What is the level of Spanish listening and 
reading aohievenont attained by fifth and sixth grade imaersion and 
TLBS students on the FLES Test? 

The overall mean raw scores for both immersion and FLES 
students are presented in Table 2. It is evide*it from the data 
that there are differences in the scores on the FLES test between 
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TABLE 2 
FLES TEST MEAN SCORES 

SCHOOL CODE N TOTAL SCORE (out of 73) STANDARD DEVIATION 



11 27 68.92 3.72 

12 39 69.82 3.15 

13 20 67.65 3.26 



Fl 24 56.25 6.98 

F2 25 59.8 6.47 

F3 26 59.42 9.50 
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the program types (FLES and iaaiersion) and also within the same 
type of program. As in the case of the COPE results, an analysis 
of variance was performei^ to see if the two fac^-irs were 
significant. Additional factors such as sex, grade, and ^ge were 
also tested for significance. 

The results of the analysis of the FLES Test scores revealed 
that atudeats in iBaarsion programs aigaifioantly outperformed 
their FLB8 peers (see Figure 5) . The type of program proved to be 
a significant source of variation at the .05 level. The one 
confounding factor was the sex of the students — there was a 
statistically significant difference in performance between the 
girls and the boys (see Table 3) . in both immersion and FLES 
programs, the girls outperformed the boys on the FLES test. The 
FLES girls had a total raw score of 60.82 compared to the FLES boys 
with 54.89. The immersion girls scored 69.42 compared to the 
immersion boys with 68.60. 

Differenees withis TLBB programs. Differences within schools 
with the same type of program proved not to be a significant source 
of variation. Both the analysis of variance and Tukey*s 
Studentized Range Test showed that there was no significant 
difference in the results of the three FLES schools on the FLES 
Test. 

One important finding, however, did emerge when the FLES 
schools were subdivided into those with intensive FLES programs and 
those with regular FLES programs. There was a significant 
difference in FLES Test scores between intensive FLES programs 
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TABLE 3 

FLES TEST MEAN SCORES BY GENDER 

GENDER PROGRAM TYPE N MEAN S.D. 

Female lomersion 45 69.42 3.18 

Male Inmersion 4X 68.60 3.68 



Female FLES 46 60.82 5.87 

Male FLES 29 54.89 9.24 



Note: Type of procrram and gender was a significant source of 
variation (F = 8.11, p < .01). 
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(65.80) and regular FLES programs (57.41), a spread of 8.39 points. 
The intensity of the FLES program was a significant source of 
variation at the .05 level. In the programs studied, the intensity 
of exposure to the foreign language varies considerably between the 
two subgroups. The intensive program meets 30 minutes a day, five 
days a weelc, %rhile the regular programs meet on one of the 
following schedules: thirty minutes a day, two days a week; 22 
minutes a day, five days a week; or one hour a day, two days a 
week. Thus, the results show that the more hours of instruction the 
students have, the more they will achieve in the foreign language. 
Although this conclusion has been reached before when comparing 
FLES and immersion programs, there has been little data to prove 
that more intensive FLES will give better results than regular 
FLES. 

It was fortuitous in this study that one of our sites, F3, 
had both an intensive FLES class and a regular FLES class taught 
by the same teacher. When examining the results from this school, 
all factors related to variation in teaching personality, style, 
and methodology as well as general background characteristics of 
the students were controlled for. The difference in FLES Test 
scores between the intensive FLES and regular FLES students at 
School F3 was statistically significant — intensive FLES scored 
an average of 65.80 (with individual scores ranging from S4 to 71) 
while regular FLES scored 55.4 (with individual scores ranging from 
40 to 69). The difference between the two average scores is 10.4 
points. 




Diffarenoaa withla iBBersion prograaa. Both the analysis of 
variance and Tukey's studentized Range Test showed that there was 
no significant difference in the results of the iuanersion schocls 
on the FLES Test. It is interesting to note that the significant 
variation found on the copE test within immersion schools and 
within regular FLES programs was not found for the FLES Test. 

Bow well did the FLB0 studanta perform overall? The FLES test 
is designed to measure mastery of a typical FLES curriculum. 
Results show that ttaa majority of the examinees mastered the basic 
vocabulary and structures that are generally taught in FLES 
programs. The results provide a baseline of what fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grade FLES students should know. 

One problem encountered with the FLES students was that one 
of the FLES programs did not have a reading component and, 
consequently, students had had little exposure to Spanish reading. 
One student during the test asked for help from the test 
administrator in sounding out the word "vestido." She said, "i 
knew that I knew the word but I just couldn't figure out what it 
said by reading it." One of the most interesting results of the 
FLES test was the highly competent p<irformance on the reading 
section of these students who had had no prior experience in 
reading Spanish. This seems to indicate, as previous research on 
immersion has shown (Lambert and Tucker, 1972; Swain, 1982}, that 
reading skills do indeed transfer from the student's first language 
to the second. Students could read and understand concepts in the 
written language that they had only spoken or heard before. This 



aay have implications for the wider use of reading activities in 
FLES classes. 

How well did the iBaersion students perfora overall? Results 
of the FLES Test showed that immersion students scored at the high 
end of the 73-point scale, ranging from 67.65 to 69.82 points at 
the three immersion schools, since the FLES Test was designed to 
measure mastery of a typical FLES curriculum, the test, as 
expected, did not discriminate at the high end of the scale between 
difference levels of achievement of immersion students. The 
immersion students, in essence, "topped out" on the FLES Test. 

Question 3. Bow do different language programs (FLES, FLEX, 
and iamersion) contribute to the development of language and 
cultural attitudes? 

The data from the language and culture questionnaire, "What 
Do YOU Think?" were used to analyze the attitudes of immersion, 
FLES, and FLEX students. As discussed earlier, the questions on 
the language and culture questionnaire were divided into six main 
categories: the need to achieve (7 questions), attitudes towards 
Spanish-speaking people (13 questions), interest in foreign 
language (7 questions) , parental encouragement (8 qpiestions) , 
attitudes toward learning Spanish (13 questions), and Spanish class 
anxiety (5 questions) . 

To begin the assessment of attitudes, an analysis was 
conducted on the overall attitudes of all the students toward the 
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TABLE 4 

Immersion. FLES. and flex Attitude Data - Mean Raw Scores 







FLES 




(2) Attitudes Towards 
Spanish Speakers/ Integrative 


3.65 


3.48 


3.54 


(3) Interest in FL 


3.91 


4.04 


3.86 


(4) Pr rental Encouragement 


4. 18 


3.75 


3.12 


(5) Attitudes Towards Learning 
Spa n i sh/ 1 ns t riu&enta 1 


4. 11 


4.28 


3.85 



Note: Two factors, (1) the Need for Achievement and (6) Spanish 
Class Anxiety, were not included because statistical analysis found 
that they were not discriminatory measures. 
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Spanish language and culture. It is evident from the nean raw 
scores presented in Table 4 that students in all three types of 
language programs recorded positive attitudes. On a scale of one 
to five, ranging from (l) disagree a lot, (3) disagree a little, 
(3) don't know, (4) agree a little, to (5) agree a lot, students* 
average scores ranged from 3.12 to 4.28. The only factor in which 
there was a significant difference among all three programs was the 
factor of parental encouragement. Immersion students reported the 
most parental encouragement, followed by FLES students, followed 
by FLEX. Results were further analyzed by comparing all factors 
in the FLES and immersion data and then conducting an in-depth 
analysis of the FLEX data. Results of the comparison of the 
immersion and FLES programs on the language and culture 
questionnaire will be presented first, followed by the FLEX 
results. 

Immersion and FLES program results. The first step in the 
analysis of the language and culture questionnaire data for the 
immersion and FLES programs was the construction of factors based 
on the six categories discussed above. Five of the six categories 
had strong alpha coefficients indicating that the items contained 
within each factor were highly correlated with each other. Factor 
1, the need for achievement, did not hold up as a unified factor, 
but rather grouped statistically into three separate factors. For 
this reason, it was eliminated from further analysis. 

In general, students from both programs revealed positive 
attitudes on the language and culture questionnaire. The mean 
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score for Factor 2, attitudes toward Spanish-speaking people, was 
3.65 for the immersion students and 3.48 for the FLES students. 
Sample items from scale 2 are the following: "Spanish speakers are 
considerate of the feelings of others" and "The more I learn about 
Spanish-speaking people, the more I like them". The mean score 
for Factor 3, interest in foreign language, was 3.91 for the 
immersion students and 4.04 for the FLES students. The students 
responded to items such as "I enjoy meeting and listening to people 
who speak other languages", and "If I were visiting a foreign 
country, I would like to be able to speak the language of the 
people." 

Parental encouragement was the label for Factor 4. it 
included such items as "My parents feel that I should really try 
to learn Spanish" and "My parents try to help me with my Spanish". 
The mean score for the immersion students was 4.18 and 3.75 for the 
FLES students. Factor 5, attitudes toward learning Spanish, 
consisted of items such as the following: "i enjoy learning 
Spanish" and "Spanish is an important part of any school's 
program." The mean score on Factor 5 for the immersion students 
was 4.11 and for the FLES students, 4.28. Finally, Factor 6, 
Spanish class anxiety, contained items asking the students about 
their affective- reactions to using Spanish. For example, items 
such as "I am afraid that the other students will laugh at me when 
I speak Spanish class" and "It embarrasses me to volunteer answers 
in our Spanish class" were included in Factor 6. The immersion 
students earned a mean score of 3.68 on Factor 6 while the mean 
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score of the FLES students was 3.44. 

A discriminant analysis was conducted using Factors 2 through 
6 to datenaine which factor or factors contributed to the 
differences between the inanersion and FLES students. Factor 4, 
parental encouragement, was found to be significant at the .01 
level. There were no other significant differences found between 
the two groups. 

Did the students* attitudes account in any way for their 
performance on the COPE? The results of a regression analysis 
revealed that no factor accounted for any significant amount of the 
veriance on the COPE (both total and subscores) for the immersion 
students. However, several of the factors accounted for a 
significant portion of the variance in the FLES students* results 
both for the COPE total scores and for the subscores. 
Specifically, Factor 2, interest in foreign language, and Factor 
6, Spanish class anxiety, accounted for 36% of the total variance 
for the COPE final score. Similarly, Factor 2, Factor 4 (parental 
encouragement) , and Factor 6 combined to account for 22% of the 
variance on the subscore for comprehension. Forty-six percent of 
the variance on the greuamar subscore is accounted for by Factors 
2, 4, and 5 on the fluency subscore. Finally, Factors 2, 4, and 
6 contributed to 44% of tha variance on the vocabulary score. 

FLEX Program Results, in order to elicit detailed information 
about within program variation, it was decided to conduct an in- 
depth analysis of one of the program types. The FLEX program was 
chosen for additional analysis since language proficiency data for 
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FLEX students had not been obtained for the reasons previously 
aentioned. Results from the three FLEX sites were analyzed to 
assess differences in attitudes among FLEX students in various 
programs . 

Hov did the FLEX sites raaX in oomparison vith each other? 
The first five factors in the questionnaire (excluding Spanish 
clas:^ anxiety) were combined to attain an overall positive score 
for each site. When looking at the overall positive scores, there 
were a wide range of attitudes among the FLEX students. Overall, 
students at site XI scored higher than students at both Sites X2 
and X3 (see Table 5). Differences were significant between site 
XI and X3 scores but not between Sites XI and X2. More 
specifically, students at Site XI scored significantly higher than 
students at site X3 in two areas: Factor 2, their attitude toward 
Spanish-speaking people, and Factor 5, their attitude toward 
learning SI.')nis^ A major contributing factor to the differences 
in attitudes of the two sites is probably the ethnic makeup of the 
school district and community, site XI has a large percentage of 
Hispanics in he community while site X3 has few Hispanics and 
indeed few minorities at all. It can be suggested that exposure 
to and awareness of Hispanics in the community contributes to the 
development of a positive attitude toward Spanish-speaking people. 
In addition, it is apparent that these children in Site XI who have 
been exposed to speakers of the language and have seen and observed 
Spanish being used for real communication havt developed a more 
acute interest in learning the language, perhaps because they see 
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FLEX ATTITUDE DATA - MEAN RAW SCORE* 



(1) 

MEAN 


NA 
S.D. 


(2) 
MEAN 


ATSS/I 
S.D. 


(3) IFL 
MEAN S.D. 


(4) PE 
MEAN 


S.D. 


(5) 
MEAN 


ATLS/I 
S.D. 


(6) SCA 
MEAN 


S.D. 




ALL FLEX 

3.57 


5 


3,54 


9.4 


3.86 5.6 


3.12 


8.4 


3.85 


12 


2.6 


4.7 




Site X3 3 . 57 


4.7 


3.38 


7.8 


3.86 5.7 


3 


7.5 


3.54 


13 


2.6 


4.4 




Site X2 3.43 


5.8 


3.92 


13 


4.14 5.6 


3.37 


11 


4 


16 


3 


5.5 




Site XI 3 . 57 


5.1 


3.61 


9.8 


3.86 5.4 


3.12 


8.6 


4.08 


10 


2.6 


4.8 




Individual 
Schools 
























X3A 3 . 57 


4.7 


3.54 


7.1 


3.86 5.6 


3.12 


7 


3.92 


11 


2.8 


4.7 




X3B 3.57 


4.6 


3.23 


8.2 


3.71 5.8 


2.75 


7.6 


3.08 


13 


2.4 


4.1 


OB 


Xl\ 3.57 


4.9 


3.77 


9.8 


3.86 5.4 


3.12 


9 


4.08 


11 


2.6 


4,9 




XIB 3.43 


6.0 


3.23 


7.4 


3.86 5.2 


2.87 


6.8 


4. 08 


9 


2.6 


4.7 





Key: 



(1) Need for Achievement 

(2) Attitude Toward Spanish Speakers/Integrative 

(3) Interest in Foreign Language 

(4) Parental Encouragement 

(5) Attitudes Toward Learning Spanish/Instrumental 

(6) Spanish Class Anxiety 

*Scores are out of possible total of 5 points. The higher the score, the more positive the attitude, 
except in the case of Spanish class Anxiety, where the opposite is the case. 

Note: S,D. = Standard Deviation. The S.D, is computed on the mean score for j.re factor, not on 
the individual questions. 
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a reason for learning it. In contrast, students at site X3 have 
had little exposure to the language outside the classroom and may 
not have heard fluent speakers of the language other than their 
teachers . 

How did FLBZ schools within the same school district compare 
with Mob other? Interestingly, there were also significant 
differences in attitudes of FLEX students from schools within the 
same district. Responses were significantly different between 
Schools XIA and XlB as well as between the two schools in Sit*-: X3 
(Schools X3A and X3B) . 

In examining results from schools XIA and XlB, differences 
were found to be significant in one category: attitudes towards 
Spanish speakers.. There are three possible factors that could 
contribute to this difference in attitudes. First, students in 
school XIA had had more years of Spanish instruction than students 
in school XlB. Also, students in XIA had had more opportunities 
to travel to Spanish- speaking countries than their counterparts in 
the other program. Lastly, students in XIA came from families 
where it was Mort likely that they would have beer exposed to 
Spanish at home. It appears that the students who had had more 
exposure to Spanish-speaking people, whether in the classroom, 
cUbroad, or at home, tended to develop more positive attitudes. 
Interestingly, school XIA has a program taught by community 
volunteers compared to the program at school XlB taught by a 
trained foreign language teacher. 

In examining the differences between the two schools at 
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another site, schools X3A and X3B, significant differences were 
found in three areas: a) attitudes toward Spanish speakers, b) 
parental encouragement, and c) attitudes toward learning Spanish. 
The more positive attitudes of students at school X3A can probably 
be attributed to at least three factors. First, the students at 
school X3A are more homogeneous while students at school X3B come 
from diverse backgrounds. Second, students in school X3A come from 
a higher socio-economic level and their parents have more 
education. Lastly, the home environment of students in the two 
schools differs. Students at school X3A are more likely to find 
one parent at home when they get home from school while both 
parents of students at school X3B generally work outside the home 
so children come home to an empty house, babysitter, or a 
neighbor's house, in comparing these schools, it becomes obvious 
that a variety of external factors, in addition tc curriculum 
design, teaching methodology, and intensity of instruction, may 
have significant impact on the students* development of attitudes 
toward the Spanish language and culture. 

In summary, the questionnaire results showed that FLEX 
students, in general, recorded positive attitudes toward the 
Spanish language and culture. In particular, students scored more 
positively in their attitudes toward learning Spanish and attitudes 
toward Spanish speakers than in the other four categories. One 
finding, in support of FLEX programs, showed that the more exposure 
students had had to Spanish speakers, whether it was in the 
classroom, in other countries, or at home, the more positive their 
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attitudes were toward speakers cf Spanish. This would imply that 
elementary school language programs should begin as. early as 
possible in the school curriculum in order for children to develop 
positive attitudes toward speakers of other languages. 

The overall positive results of the FLEX questionnaire data 
are a good reflection on the FLEX programs, the teachers, the 
staff, and the school districts. In a time when so«&e educators are 
questioning the benefits of elementary school foreign language 
instruction, it is rewarding to know that even the students 
receiving a limited exposure to foreign language in FLEX programs 
have developed positive attitudes toward another language and 
culture. 
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IV. CONCLUSION 

The results of this study provide valuable information about 
the foreign language skills of iamersion and FLES students and 
about their attitudes toward the target language and culture. 
Three findings stand out. First, we know much more about the 
immersion students' ability to use the foreign language to 
accomplish both academic and social tasks. We know that they are 
adept at describing how to order food in their school cafeteria to 
a visitor in a role play situation. Furthermore, we have seen that 
they can successfully label objects used in science experiments and 
describe their uses and functions. From the results of this study, 
we also have much more detailed information about the various 
components of oral language. The results demonstrate the high 
levels of comprehension on the part of the immersion students and 
provide a much clearer picture of their fluency. The results also 
confirm a hierarchy of language skills acquired in the immersion 
setting. The students are strongest in comprehension, followed by 
fluency and vocabulary, and weakest in grammar. 

The second major finding relates to the results of the FLES 
Test. The results clearly indicate that the FLES students have 
mastered Mie themes and topics which are typically taught in a FLES 
curriculum. FLES students, for example, can correctly recognize 
expressions for weather and can label food terms appropriately. 
Thus, if realistic goals are set, FLES programs can successfully 
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meet their objectives. 

The third finding pertains to the results of the language and 
culture questionnaire. Clearly, a major benefit of early foreign 
language learning is the development of positive attitudes toward 
the second language and culture. The comparison of the FLES, 
immersion, and FLEX data revealed that all the students had 
developed positive attitudes along a number of dimensions contained 
in the factors. In fact, the only significant difference was the 
especially strong influence of parental encouragement, a finding 
that corroborates a previous study with immersion students (Snow, 
Padilla and Campbell, 1988). Considering the voluntary nature of 
immersion programs and the strong parent role in establishing and 
maintaining immersion programs, the finding is not surprising. 
Lastly, it was especially rewarding to find that even the students 
receiving a limited amount of exposure to foreign language in FLEX 
programs have developed positive attitudes toward the language and 
culture . 

Limitations of the Study 

Finding a suitable assessment instrument for a comparative 
study of different types of instructional programs is a difficult 
task. In the Campbell et al. (1985) study, the researchers 
expressed dissatisfaction with the MLA Cooperative Tests of Spanish 
and French on several counts. First, it was speculated that the 
speaking subtest results were skewed; the structured tasks probably 
favored the FLES students and failed to tap the true potential of 
the Immersion students. Moreover, the types of tasks presented, 
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such as sentence repetition, were not reflective of the kinds of 
authentic functions for which speakers use the second language. 
Secondly, many of the MLA tasks required the students to manipulate 
language in ways in which they were unfamiliar, i.e., change past 
tense to past perfect or active to passive voice. Thus the MLA 
(understandably so since it was developed in the I960's) does not 
refltict current second/ foreign language methodologies which are 
more communicative-based. 

The current study, therefore, attempted, among other goals, 
to replicate the Campbell et al. (1985) study using an oral 
assessment instrument (the COPE) which is more in line with the 
communicative-oriented movement in foreign language education. 
Also, it was developed specifically for elementary school students 
who have had extensive exposure to the foreign language. From the 
results, a much richer description of the immersion students' 
foreign language abilities, specifically their oral skills, was 
obtained. However, a trade off had to be made in the case of the 
FLES students. While the COPE revealed much about the immersion 
students' oral skills, it also revealed the general inability of 
the FLES students to deal with the same types of academic and 
social tasks. Thus, the COPE revealed very little oout what the 
FLES students are capable of doing orally. 

A second limitation of the study concerns the difficulty of 
obtaining truly comparable sites for study. Efforts were maSe to 
select sites which met the criteria discussed at the outset of the 
report, but variables such as instructional style of teachers, 
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student population, and other progranmatic differences are 
difficult, if not impossible, to control for. For example, it was 
not possible to find FLES programs for the study that offered a 
comparable number of years of instruction in the foreign language 
as immersion programs. As such, extensive qualitative data were 
collected to complement the test and questionnaire results and to 
provide an additional source of information for interpreting ^he 
findings. 

A third limitation relates to the interpretation of the 
attitudinal data. Critical questions arise as to the exact nature 
of attitudes of lO- and 11-year-old children. can students' 
attitudes actually be measured by a questionnaire of this nature? 
Have students of this age actually developed attitudes about the 
concepts we have tested (or are we really measuring their parents' 
attitudes}? A lack of development of opinions and attitudes toward 
certain topics may partially account for the large number of 
responses centering around the neutral "don't know" response. 

Future Resea rch Issues 

As with most research, this study may raise as many questions 
as it answers. Knowing what we now know about proficiency levels 
attainable by immersion and FLES students, a fundamental question 
arises concerning the general issue of what kind of programs to 
recommend to schools across the country. if we are striving to 
attain language competence for all Americans, is it better to offer 
limited exposure to many children (FLES) or intensive exposure to 
fewer children (immersion)? This question can first be addressed 
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by investigating state and national foreign language initiatives 
and priorities to find out exactly what the overall language goals 
are for K-12 students. Then, the goals and limitations of both 
types of programs should be evaluated so reconsaendations can be 
Bade to school districts as to how best to optimally design 
language programs at the elementary school level. 

In a similar vein, a second question deals with how these 
students who have been involved in early language programs continue 
their foreign language studies at the secondary level. Ideally, 
school districts with FLES or immersion programs have planned for 
a continuation of foreign language study to build on what has been 
learned in the elementary school. In reality, though, this is 
often not the case. Students are often placed in the "regular" 
sequence of classes (Rhodes and Oxford, 1988) where their past 
language experience is not taken into account. Do these students 
continue to excel in their language classes, no matter what 
accommodations are made for them? Or do they lose interest? will 
they reap the benefits of their early start in language study or 
do they lose that advantage somewhere along the way? These 
questions can only be addressed in a longitudinal study of foreign 
language programs. 

A final question of interest deals with a specific aspect of 
the findings of this study. It was found thai*, immersion students, 
while excelling in overall language proficiency, scored lower in 
grammar than the other skills of comprehension, fluency, and 
vocabulary. The question that immediately comes to mind concerns 
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the role of grammar in immersion programs. How can immersion 
programs improve the teaching of grammar? Can grammar instruction 
be incorporated in communicative activities so that it is not 
taught in a traditional rote memorization manner? Studies 
conducted in Canada have documented that immersion students do not 
have native-like grammar, but little research has been conducted 
in the U.S. on this topic. This is an important research issue 
which needs to be addressed in future studies: Can the teaching of 
specific grammatical structures improve students' use of grammar 
in real 'life communication? What methods can best be used to 
successfully refine immersion students' grammar skills? 
Implications for Program Design 

Conclusions from the study provide us with implications and 
suggestions for school administrators, teachers, and others 
responsible for designing elementary school foreign language 
programs : 

1. The amount of time devoted to instruction in the foreign 
language is highly correlated with levels of proficiency achieved. 
In this study, immersion students outperformed FLES students and 
intensive FLES students achieved higher scores than regular FLES 
students. In fact, frequency of instruction seems to be as 
important as intensity. The intensive FLES students only received 
30 minutes more instruction per week than the regular FLES students 
in the same school but they received instruction everyday rather 
than twice a week. Results such as these should be kept in mind 
when setting up new foreign language programs and determining 
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objectives which can be reasonably accomplished. 

2. The learning of language through content instruction is 
the key feature of inmersion education. FLES programs can move in 
this direction by bringing in topics or themes from the regular 
school curriculum. This content-based approach nay compensate for 
the more limited exposure to the foreign language available to FLES 
students and, ultimately, lead to higher levels of proficiency than 
possible in the traditional FLES model which focuses on language 
as the object of study. 

3. The immersion students' poor showing in the grammar 
category on the COPE is consistent with many previous studies in 
both the United states and Canadian immersion settings. It is 
obvious that greater emphasis must be placed on designing 
instructional activities that teach grammar while giving immersion 
students extended opportunities to use the foreign language 
productively. 

4. Finally, results point to the important influence of 
factors such as staff continuity, well-planned articulation, 
parental encouragement, and curriculum design and content on 
student achievement. The elementary schools that were part of a 
longer K-12 articulated foreign language sequence proved to have 
more opportunities for long-range curriculum planning and t^ius had 
more of a chance to reach their potential. 
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APPENDIX A 
PARTICIPANTS IN STUDY 



SCHOOL 
CODE 


SUBJECTS 


M 


F 


AGE 


GRADE 


YEARS OF 
STUDY 


11 


27 


13 


14 


10-11 


5 


4-6 


12 


39 


16 


23 


10-12 


5,6 


4-6 


13 


19 


12 


7 


10-11 


5 




Fl 


24 


10 


14 


11-12 


6 


2-6 


F2 


25 


9 


16 


10-12 


5,6 


1-4 


T3 


26 


10 


16 


10-12 


6 


2-7 


Xla 


104 


47 


57 


9-12 


4.5 


1-6 


Xlb 


32 


18 


14 


9-11 


4,5 


1-4 


X2 


25 


16 


9 


8-12 


3,4,5,6 


1-4 


X3 


104 


64 


40 


9-12 


5,6 


1-3 



*Please note that 11-3 = immersion program sites, Fl-3 = FLES 
program sites and Xla-X3 = FLEX program sites. 
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Parental choice 
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12 



SSX Anglo 

15X Nispenic, 
Vietnamese^ 
Native Asf^rican 



Parental choice 



1: 


100X 


2: 




3: 


70-80% 


4: 


«o-m 


5: 


25X 


6: 


30% 



S% <appr(M.) 



■t le«8t 2 



19 



University 
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13% Black 
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Parental choice 
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3: 
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Initiated 
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X of content 
course teu^t 
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per neek 



X of fomel 
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instruction 
per neek 



Mo. of 
ten^ieee 

teachers 
per school 



Mo. of 

laneune 

teacfiers 

lito ere net i¥e 

sperters 



F1 

Idioot Board Large % of required for OX 6X 10 

Nsndete for ninorit' aii except 

won lengueees ensotfonalty 
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F2 



Parents, 
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required for ail 



OX 
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flEX XmOL CHAilACTERISTiCS 



InftUtfd bf 
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studentt 



Stlection 
criteria 



X of content 
course tmj^X 
in foreign 
i«i^«9e 
per Meek 



X of f OTMl 

foreign 
tenguege 
instruction 
per tieek 



Uo. of 
lene^ee 
teechers 
per school 



Ho. of 

lenguete 

teadiers 

Mfio ere netive 

speekere 



Mie 

Stated by large percentage 
velunteer minority 
perents ft local 
Interest 



Teach^/parent 
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School board 
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OX 



OX 
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minority 



» small percentage All students OX 3X 16 

, . (8 teachers 
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TYPE OF PROGRAM 



NUMBER OF SITES 



SCHOOL CODE NUMBERS 



Spanish Inversion 



II 
12 
13 



Spanish FLES 



Fl 
F2 
F3 



Spanish FLEX 



Xla 
Xlb 
X2 
X3 



7-: 
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SCHOOL # II 
3_ITE DESCRIPTION 

I. TYPE OF PROGRAM - Spanish Immersion 

Grades K-5 

II. GOAIjS - The Spanish immersion students who complete the K-5 
sequence should be able to: 1) communicate fluently (understand, 
speak, read and write) in the foreign language with ability to 
function in the language in the classroom and everyday life; 2) 
perform in English language arts and on a district-wide reading 
test as well or better than their monolingual peers; 3) acquire 
an understanding, Jcnowledge, and appreciation of other cultures; 
4) achieve proficiency in the foreign language and English so 
that they are able to continue their studies in both languages; 
and 5) achieve skills and Icnowledge in all subject areas equal to 
or greater than their monolingual peers, as measured by the 
district's standardized tests. 

III. METHODOIXX5Y - The methodology used in this program is the 
"immersion methodology": the foreign language is used to 
teach regular subjects. 

IV. CURRICUUJM - The curriculum is the regu3;=»>- school distict's 
curriculum adapted for use in the Span classroom. 

V. COURSE SEQUENCE AND CONTACT HOURS - The iergarteners and 
first graders receive all instruction in a foreign language. 
The second graders spend 30-45 minutes a day (approximately 10% 
of day) in English reading and language arts. The fourth and 
fifth graders spend an hour id a half daily in English. 

VI. SKILLS EMPHASIS - The program ranks the language skills in the 
following order of importance for their program, from most to 
least important: 1) listening, 2) speaking, 3) reading, 4) 
witing, and 5) cross-cultural understanding. 

VII. ARTICULATION - The immersion students continue on to the 
middle school (grades 7 and 8) and high school where they 
are offered at least 2 courses in the foreign language (a 
language arts course and a content area course, e.g., social 
studies or mathematics) . 
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SCHOOL U; 


UNIYARUTE PREOUENOES FDR STUDENTS WTTH 


44 


YEARS OF SPANISH 


TOTAL 


SEX 




GRADE 


AGE 




YEARS OF SPANISH 




M 


F 


S 


10 


11 


4 


S 6 


N - 27 


13 


14 


27 


17 


10 


1 


10 16 


• -MO 




S1.9 


MO 




37 


17 


37 593 


73 
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SCHOOL i 12 

I. TYPE OF PROGRAM - Spanish Immersion 

Grades l<-6 

II. GOALS - Students who complete the 1-6 sequence should be able to 
communicate fluently (understand, speak, read, and write) in 
Spanish as well as master the subject matter. 

III. METHODOLOGY - No specific methodology. 

IV. CURRICUUJM - Follow the district curriculum and use texts by 
Crane, Economy, Houghton Mifflin. 

V. COURSE SEQUENCE AND CONTACT HOURS - The first graders receive 
all instruction in the foreign language. The second graders 
spend 30 minutes a day (approximately 10% of day) in English 
reading. The third graders spend 20-30% of the day in English 
reading and spelling. The fourth grader^, spend 30-40% of the 
day in English language arts (reading, spelling, and grammar) . 
In fifth grade, 75% of the day is in English and in sixth 
grade, 60% of the day is in English. 

VI. SKILLS EMPHJ^IS - Listening is aost important followed by 
speaking, riiading, writing and cross-cultural understanding. 

VII. ARTICULATION - At the junior high school, social studies/history 
and language arts/literature are offered in Spanish during a two 
hour block. 



SCHOOL 12: UNIVARIATE FREQUENCIES FOR STUDENTS WITH 4^ YEARS OF SPANISH 

TOTAL SEX GRADE AGE YEARS OF SPANISH 

M F 5 6 10 11 12 4 5 6 

N o39 16 23 21 18 14 21 4 J 21 17 

* "100 41 « 5i8 46^ 35.9 53 J 103 Z6 53^ 43.6 
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SCHOOL # 13 
SITE DESCRII>TTQ>J 

I. TYPE OF PROGRAM - Spanish Immersion 

Grades K-5 



II. GOALS - Students who complete the K-5 immersion sequence 
should be functionally fluent in Spanish. "Functional 
fluency" is a level of competency that enables the student to 
manage in a Spanish-speaking country as do ll-year-olds in that 
country . 

III. METHODOLOGY - No specific methodology. 

IV. CURRICUIAJM - Use teacher-developed curriculum. 

V. COURSE SEQUENCE AND CONTACT HOURS - Students in grades K-2 
receive all instruction in Spanish- In grade 3, students 
receive 20% of instruction in Fnglish and in grades 4 and 5, 
30% in English. 

VI. SKILLS EMPHASIS - The program ranks the language skills in 
the following order of importance for fifth grade, from most 
to least important: 1) reading, 2) writing, 3) listening, 4) 
speaking, and 5) cross-cultural understanding. 

VII. ARTICULATION - This immersion program feeds into a middle 
school program where students continue the immersion program. 



SCHOOL O. UNIVARIATC FREQUENCIES FOR STT^DEffTS WTTH 4^ YEARS OF SPANISH 

TOTAL SEX GRADE AGE YEARS OF SPANISH 

M F 5 10 II 4 5 6 

N- 19 12 7 w 18 I I 3 

9fc"-100 €3.2 363 100 943 53 5^, 
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SCHOOL I Fl 
SITE DES CRIPTION 

I. TYPE OF PROGRAM - Spanish FLES 

Grades 4-6 



II. GOALS - The goal of the program is to introduce children to the 
language with a focus on listening and speaking skills. Children 
will also gain an appreciation for cultures other than their own. 

III. METHODOIXXSY - Teacher uses a combination of total physical 
response, the communicative approach, and various other 
approaches . 

IV. CURRlcuum - The teacher uses the FLES curriculum developed /or 
the public school district. 

V. COURSE SEs^UENCE ANH CONTACT HOURS - Students receive 20 minutes 
of instruction per day, five days a week starting in 4th grade. 
By 6th grade, the schedule switches to twice a week for 60 
minutes (total of 2 hours of instruction) . 

VI. SKILLS EMPHASIS - The program ranks the language skills in the 
following order of importance for their program, from most to 
least important: 1) listening, 2) speaking, 3) cross-cultural 
understanding, 4) reading and 5) writing. 

VII. ARTICULATION - Students may continue Spanish instruction at the 
secondary level either at the same level of intensity or opt for 
a partial immersion program, depending on the middle school they 
attend. 



SaiOOL Fl: UNIVARIATE FREQUENCIES FOR STUDENTS WITH YEARS OF SPANISH 
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GRADE 




ACE 
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n 




12 


0 


2 
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N - 


24 


10 


14 


24 
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15 
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1 
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too 


41.7 


58.3 


100 
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29.2 


4.2 


615 


29.2 


4.2 
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SCHOOL # F2 
SITE DESCRIPTTQM 

I. TYPE OF PROGRAM - Spanis.^ FLES 

grades :*~6 

II. GOALS - This foreign language program has the mutual 
interdependent goals of effective communication and cultural 
understanding. 

III. METHODOLOGY - No specific methodology is used although 
teachers use a multi-sensory approach and are familiar with 
the ACTFVETS proficiency guidelines and orientation behind 
them. Teachers have weekly meetings to plan and coordinate 
lessons. 

IV. CURRICUUJM - Teachers follow the district curriculum which is 
currently undergoing revision to more closely match the 
ACTFL/ETS proficiency guidelines. 

V. COURSE SEQUENCE AND CONTACT HOURS - In grades 3-5, students 
receive fifteen minutes daily of foreign language 
instruction; in grade 6, they receive 22 minutes daily. 

VI. SKILLS EMPHASIS - In grades 3 and 4, 50% of instructional time 
is spent on speaking, 25% on listening, 15% on reading and 10% 
writing. In grades 5 and 6, equal emphasis is put on all four 
skills. 

VII. ARTICULATION - This program is well articulated with grades 
7-12, particularly due to cycling of all foreign language 
teachers through grades 3-12. 



SCHOOL F2: UNiyARlATC FREOUE»*CIES FOR STUDEKTS WTTH M YEARS OF SFANISH 

TOTAL SEX GRADE AGE YEARS OF SPANISH 

^ P 5 6 10 11 12 1 2 3 4 

^ ' J6 8 n 7 16 2 2 1 9 13 

% •» 100 36 64 32 68 



» M 8 8 4 36 



52 
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SCHOOL f F3 
SITE DESCRipTTpff 

I. TYPE OF PROGRAM - Spanish FLES (regular and intensive) 

Grades 5-6 

II. GOALS - The primary goal of this program is the fostering of 
cross-cultural understanding. Within that framework, emphasis is 
placed on developing listening, speaking, then reading and 
writing skills. ^ 

III. METHODOIXXSY - No specific method is prescribed but teachers are 
encouraged to use music, drama, poetry, total physical response, 
books, and videos. Teachers meet monthly to swap ideas, work on 
lessons, and share problems and concerns. 

IV. CURRICULUM - Teachers follow a curriculum which was developed by 
both teachers and the foreign language coordinator. 

V. COURSE SEQUENCE AND CONTACT HOURS - The regular strand meets 
twice a week for 30 minutes each time and the intensive strand, 
which is offered at two magnet schools, meets for thirty minutes 
each school day. 

VI. SKILLS EMPHASIS - The program starts off emphasizing listening 
skills, then speaking, and then reading and writing skill 55. 

VII. ARTICULATION - Both regular and intensive strands are well- 
articulated with the secondary school language program. 



SCHOOL FS: WIVARUTC TOQUEWOES FOR mJDEKTS WHW 2 7 YEARS OF SPANISH 

TOTAL SEX GRADE aOE YEARS OF SPANISH 

F 6 10I1 12235 



^' ^ 10 16 26 1 24 1 17 1 , 7 

% - JOO 38J6 615 lOO 



M 913 3S 65.4 3^ 3* 



269 
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SCHOOL # Xla 

SITE DESCRIPTION 

I. TYPE OF PROGRAM - FLEX 

Grades K-6 



II. GOALS - This program has the pronotion of cross-cultural 

understanding as its main goal as well as the encouragement of 
interest in foreign language learning. 



III. METHODOLOGY - This program does not subscribe to any specific 
Methodology but volunteer teachers are given initial training. 



IV. CURRICULUM - Teachers follow a curriculum which has developed 
specifically for this program. 



V. COURSE SEQUENCE AND CONTACT HOURS - Students in grades K-6 

receive thirty minutes to one hour of instruction per week in the 
target language. In most cases, the whole class is involved while 
in some schools, only groups of selected students may 
participate. 



VI. SKILLS EMPHASIS - The program ranks the language skills in the 
following order of importance for their program, from most to 
least important: 1) cross-cultural understanding, 2) speaking, 3) 
listening. Reading and writing are not taught. 



VII. ARTICULATION - There is no articulation between this elementary 
school program and the middle school program. In grades 6-8, 
students receive minimal foreign language instruction (6-12 
weeks) . Since the elementary school program is run by volunteers 
and offers a varying amount of instruction, this school district 
has found it easier to start all students, irregardless of 
background, at the same level in middle school. 



SCHOOL XIa: UNIVARIATE FREOUliNQES FOR STUDENTS WITH 1-6 YEARS OF SPANISH 

TOTAL SEX GRADE AGE YEARS OF SPANISH 

MF4S9 10 1112123456 



H««104 47 57 26 78 17 67 Ig 2 72 21 6 1 2 2 

• -100 45.19 S4J1 25 J4 74.76 16J5 64.42 17JI 1.92 69.2 20 5J .96 1.92 1.92 



81 
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APPENDIX C, CONT. 
SCHOOL < Xlb 
SITE DESCRIPTION 

I. Tl?E OF PROGRAM - Spanish FLEX 

Grades 3-5 

II. GOALS - The central goal of this experimental program is to 
develop cross cultural understanding. 

III. METHODOLOGY - No specific methodology is used but specially 
developed materials including audio and video cassettes are used 
to teach Spanish. 



IV. CURRICULUM - This program uses a curriculum vh^ch was developed 
by a nearby school board. 



V. COURSE SEQUENCE AND CONTACT HOURS - The students in this 
program receive one hour per week of instruction for grades 3-5 

VI. SKILLS EMPHASIS - The primary focus is on the development of 
cross-cuitural understanding but instruction focuses also on 
listening, speaking, reading and writing. 



VII. ARTICULATION - There is no articulation between this program and 
the Middle school. 

SCHOCH. XltK UNIVARIATE FRE0UENC1ES RHl STUDEhTTS WITH 1^ YEARS OF SPANISH 
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APPENDIX C, CONT. 
SCHOOL # X2 

SITE DES CRIPTION 

I. TYPE OF PROGRAM - FLEX 

Grades K-6 

II. GOALS - This program has as its goals to give students an 
appreciation for the Hispanic culture, people and language. 



Ill- METH0D0IXX5Y - This program does not subscribe to a specific 

nethodology . It does, however, tie into the overall approach of 
the school - hands on, participatory learning. 



IV. CTORICUnJM - This program does not have a separate curriculum 
but ties into and complements the school core curriculum. 
Additional topics, or vocabulary are supplied in response to 
students ' interests . 



V. COURSE SEQUENCE AND CONTACP HOURS - Contact hours vary from daily 
to twice a week. Pre-K to grade 2 receive about 15 minutes a 
session and grades 3-6 receive up to 30 minutes a session. (Nr te 
that grades 5 and 6 receive the most instruction since their 
regular classroom teacher is also the Spanish teacher. Spanish 
is incorporated frequently into the regular -^s subjects.) 



VI. SKILLS EMPHASIS - In this program, listening and sp. aking 

sxills are considered most important with reading and writing not 
introduced until grades 3-6. 



VII. ARTICULATION - There is no articulation between this elementary 
school Spanish program and the language program at the middle 
school . 

fCHOOL X2: UNIVARIATE FREQUENCIES FOR STUDE^nnS WITH 1-4 YEARS OF SPANISH 
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SCHOOL # X3A and X3B 
SITE DESCRIPTION 

I. TYPE OF PROGRAM - FLEX 

Grades 4-6 

II. GOALS - The goals of this program are: 1) to provide an 
introduction to and basic instruction in foreign languages, 2) to 
begin to develop respect for other peoples and cultures, 3) to 
develop a positive attitude towards language learning, 4) to 
develop listening and speaking skills, 5) to build a foundation 
for future language learning, and 6) to provide enrichment to 
other curricular areas. 



III. METHODOIXXSY - The methods used in this prograir are primarily the 
natural approach and total physical response. Culture is 
incorporated into all lessons. 



IV. CURRICULUM - This curriculiun is a language-based curriculum 
which was developed for tnis specific program. 



V. COURSE SEQUENCE AND CONTACT HOURS - Students receive 25 
minutes of instruction twice a week. This is a threo year 
sequence of three different languages. 

VI. SKILLS EMPHASIS - This program emphasizes listening and 
speaking only. The primary emphasis of the program is mentioned 
in the goals listed above. 



VII. ARTICULATION - This program is well articulated with the junior 
high school curriculum. 



SCHOOL X-J: UNIVARIATE FREQUENOES FOR STUDENTS WITH 1-3 YEARS OT SPANISH 
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Presentacion^s COPE Cue Cards DMIofo 1 

Hoy cs luncs, y cl cstudianic mcxicano ocaba 
de llegar para visitar la escuela. Uds. $t presentan. 

(Al norteamericano:) Dale la bienvenida a 
tu companero mcxicano. Dile tu nombre, tu edad, 
!u grado cscolar y prcguntalc sobrc lo mismo. 

(Al mexicano:) Dile algo sobre tus 
pasatiempos y dcportcs favontos y prcguntalc 
sobre lo mismo. 



El programa dc cstudios COPE Cue Cards Diilogo 2 

Uds. continuan conocicndosc. £1 
norteamericano le da al mcxicano informaci6n 
sobre la escuela. 

(Al norteamerkano:) Explfcale a tu 
companero algo sobre el programa de cspanol en 
tu escuela y por qui quiercs cstudiar espanol. 

(Al mexicano:) Explfcale ou^ materias se 
cnscnan en tu escuela cn Mexico. 



La cafeteria COPE C«e Cards Diilogo 3 

Es la bora del almucrzo, y cl mexicano quiere 
saber c6mo funciona la cafeterfa dc la escuela. 

(Al mrxicano:) Pregilntalc qu^ hay que 
hacer para aimorzar. PrcgiJtuale como se va a la 
cafeterfa, como se sclecclonan los varios platos, y 
d6nde puede senurse para comer e! almucrzo. 

(Al nortet ,ricano:) Pregiintale qu^ le 
parccc la comida aquf y c6i.:0 son las comidas en 
las escuelas mexicanas. 



ERIC 



Lineas cronoi6gicas COPE Cue Cards Diilogo 4 

(Horario del di'a) 



Ustcdes estdn estudiando lincas (tablas) 
cronoldgicas. 

(A los dos:) Quicro que ustedes usen ^sfis 
h'neas que represenian un dia de 24 horas. 
Expliquen lo que hacen cada hora de un di'a tfpico 
en ia cscuela, su casa, o cualquier otro lugar. 

I (Give each student a timeline.) 



La biblioteca COPE Cue Cards DUIogo 5 

Uds. irin hoy a la biblioteca. El mexicano 
quierc saber como se usa la biblioteca. 

(Al mexicano:) Pregunialc 

--c6nio buscar un libro, 

~c6nio sacar un libro para usar en la casa, 

— c6mo debe portarse cn la biblioteca. 

(Al norteamericano:) Prcguntale sobre el 
uso de la biblioteca cn su escuela cn Mfxico. 



Priclica de incendios COPE Cue Cards Diitogo 6 

Uds. dos cst4n scntados cn el sal6n de clase 
cuando sucna una sircna muy fuene, que cs la 
alarma de incendios. El nino mexicano se asusta. 

(Al mexicano;) Prcguntale qu6 csti 
pasando y qu6 debe hacer. 
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Dos viajes COPE Cue Cards Diiiogo 7 

Ustedes estin en la clase de estudios sociales 
examinando un mapa de los Estados Unidos y 
Mexico. Estin hablando de lo que van a hacer 
durante sus vacaciones. Cada uno, por favor, 
describe un viaje que vas a tomar. Habla de: 

•-los lugares que visitaris, 

— como iris: por tren, coche. autobus, o avi6n 

— lo que piensas hacer en los varios lugares. 

(Give each student a map cue card.) 

Autobuses cscotarcs COPE Cue Cards Diilogo 8 

Es la hora de salir de la escuela, y el mexicano 
quiere saber como funciona el sistema de 
transporte de la escuela. 

(Al mexicano:) Pfdele que te ensene la 
parada donde vas a tomar al autobus. Preguntale 
cuindo y d6nde vas a tomar el autobus. 

(Al norteamericano:) Pregilntale qu^ 
medio de transporte usa para ir a la escuela en 
Mexico. 

Al cine COPE Cite Cards ViHogp T 

Ustedes quieren ir al cine. 

(Al norteamericano:) Haz una llamada al 
mexicano por teldfono para invitarlo al cine. 

(A los dos:) Ustedes dos hablan sobre: 
"la pelfcula que quieren vcr, 
-d6nde van a encontrarse y a qui hora, 
-a d6nde irin a comer despuds del cine. 



o 
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La %ida social 



COPE Cue Cards 



Diilogo 10 



Ustedes estin charlando sobre la vida social. 

(AI norteamericano:) Preguntale cuilcs 
son las canciones y los cantantes que mis le 
gustan y cudles son sus programas favorites de 
televisi6n. 

(AI mexicano:) Preguntale qu6 tipo de ropa 
estd de moda, qu^ se hace en las fiestas, y quicnes 
son sus amigos. 



tna flesla COPE Cue Cards Diilogo ] 1 

Un estudiante los ha invitado a ustedes a una 
fiesta. 

(AI mexicano:) Preguntale: 

-a qu^ hora y d6nde seri la fiesta, 

— c<3mo debe vcstirse, 

— cuil es el motivo de la fiesia 

(AI norteamericaiio:) Preguntale c6mo son 
las fiestas en Mexico, a qu6 hora comicnzan. y qu^ 
hacen en las fiestas alii. 

P?o.vecto dt cicncias COPE Cue Cards Diilogo 12 

En la dase de ciencias estin estudiando la 
mportancia de comidas nutritivas. Estin haciendo 
un experimcnto con dos ratoncitos, uno que come 
comida bucna y otro que come comida mala. 

(AI mexicano:) Tu ratoncito come comida nutritiva. 
Etplfcale qu^ le das de comer, cdmo parece el ratoncito 
despuds de una semana, y c6mo se porta. 

(AI norteamericano:) Tu ratoncito come comida 
que no cs nutritiva. Explfcale qui It das de comer, c6mo 
parece el ratoncito despufs de 'j-^a setsiana, c6mo se porta. 



Carreras futuras COPE Cue Cards Dt^logo 13 

Ustedes estdn charlando durante el recreo. 



(Al norteamericano:) Pregilmale al 
mexicano que carrera quiere hacer cuando sea 
grande y qu^ hace una persona en tal profesi6n. 

(Al mexicano:) PregiSniale lo mismo, qu6 
quiere hacer cuando sea grande. 



Vn choque COPE Cue Ctrds DUlogo 14 

Un dfa el mexicano llega a la escuela muy 
emocionado. 

(Al mexicano:) Dile a tu amigo que al 
caminar a la escuela viste un choque de dos 
coches. 

(Al norteamericano:) Pregumale: 
—el lugar del accidemc, 
*-d6nde estaban los dos vehfculos, 
-si la policfa y la ambulancia llegaron. 



Una pelea COPE Cut Cards Diiiogo 15 

Ustedes cstin hablando durante el recreo. 

(Al norteamericano:) Dile al mexicano que 
ayer en el patio dc recreo dos niftos estaban 
peleando. Dile c5mo comenz6 la pelea; qu^ estaba 
haciendo el nif^o cuando el otro le peg6; y qu6 
castigo recibieron. 

(Al mexicano:) Dile qu6 pasa en M6xico 
cuando los nifios pelean en la escuela. 



Reglas injustas COPE Cue Cards DUlogo 16 

£1 mexicano oy6 a otro estudiante hiblar de 
una regla de la escuela que le parece injusta. 

(Al mexicano:) Preguniale a su compafiero: 
— cuales son las reglas de la escuela 
-si ^1 piensa que hay sklgunas que son 
injustas y por qu^. 

(Al norfean^^ iricano:) Prcgumale lo mismo 
sobre las reglas de su escuela cn Mexico. 

Equipos cienHHcos COPE Cue Cirds Diilogo 17 

Aquf tienen ustedes dibujos de equipos que 
se usan en la clase de ciencias. Quiero que Uds. 
hablen de c6mo se llama cada objeto y c6mo se 
usa. 

(A los dos:) Cada uno puedc nombrar y 
describir cuatro objetos. 

(Lx>s materiales dibujados son: balanza, ixn&n, 
lupa, aguja. tenacillas, frasco con upadcra, rcgla. 
y microscopio.) 



I — 
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I Unas cronoldgiea COPE Cue Cards 
Norario del dfa 
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C lJiAR ORAL I^KOl ICILNCY UXAM (COPE) RATING SCALE FOR SPANISH 

UKAl^: M lilXH. CTIT ANUSTAIli HAn.UbY 



fMHi 



At Nc)Vki:i i>W 



j|t NOVICL MID 



M. tKHKMlXAlI^UIW lylVXKQiXAIl: MID JR. tMlfKMOliAlli HIGH 



iK. ADVANCU) 



J9L ADVAhK3iDKJJ$ 



HtC4^fUici a few 
cammanJi. 



linutcU u> Aft CAkhAnge 
of mejiHfturJ fciHtncci 

Of phfAttl. 



uttrfAiHCi md wur4t 
txkifiKing la IcMncd 
WAIT ruf ICS. Oo€t fMl 

pliiuei otttiiJc the 
iuitic»l in whiih ilicy 
fiave been IcAincil. 



Uitcfftncci ifc tutttHy 



pi€4KUM« ^IICilMNII 

tad ctiAMMiMli ta 



•M« 10^ arcAi. Umg 

pMM are covrntoo. 
May flATl icmcficct 
corrcctif b«{ Ifc^ncni- 

Mm vocabulary for 
common acuviuca «m> 
objecia btN lfr<|MCiiUy 
•catcbcf for worils. 
RrcofiMict known formf 
ottuiJe of icamcJ 

COfUcMf. 



Utiially achicvci 
cofrcct framma/ hi 
familiar paiUfHf but 
accuracy if caul)' upui. 
May have a high rau of 

iclf COffCCllOfif 

Reliance on pauerna ii 
gfcaicf than rcliaiKc 
<m mcmorucil 
aticraitcci. 



Can luirictHfKi tin^r- 
itaihl liHipk mucinous 
anJ iommandj wbcn 
•rp4icJ m new coouiu. 
May luiifcriiand 
familiar UAgvago M 
nurmat ipccil. 

iitci hi|(b frequency 
tiitciaiiica »ilb 
itaMMiibU CMC. TbeiA 
aic ftigni ol cmrritf^ 
oii|inaliiy an4 
•fHHiUiiciiy. Abto lo 
cofnpkic moti 
Mnienccf verbally, 



tia>ic formulae and 
voftii fof regular 
aiiivMitf coma ftaJily. 
Vovabulary aJciiuMO lo 
nMiiiiiuHy claboraie 
ttiicranici. 



(grammar ii largely 
LufiCil for iunpk 
(Miiiliar Uiignagc 
luiiaieil fi>fmi $mh fti 
pati un%€* tuu and 
iimple ioiintiluif, ami 
iljinl and inJirect 
objCii proTHHini may 
be uictl bui camMM be 
genriatueJ acroii 
grammatical iiructurei 



Alkiwi fa^ty normal 
converMifon waiH 
fre^m dariltcalioai 
(nen-vcfbil aa wcR aa 
verbal). 



Saiia/<ef everyilay 
•ocial and aiaikwue 
ncede ade<| ua lf ly bot 
not ful^. Mamlemi 
iimi^ coiivcriaitoo by 
•naweiwi qneelkMM. 



Makes HaiemenU end 
a»le ^ucfUooi 
•dequaleiy la fMiffy 
bai^ foCMJ and aiaikmic 
netdr bui baa dilftcaby 
eAplammg or 
claboiauflg tbem. 



Taib conii^i primarily 
of unconiplHaied 
•figinal 14. tencef «Hli 
c««recl word order. 
Mabee bule «ic oC 
modifierr. Can «se baiic 
connettori mb aa bMl 
Ml bfLftui^ accurately 
AUempli to u»e more 
complei furoii are ofien 
locofreci. 



CiHnprebcasion prob- 
leirtf aehkna evidM 00 
everyday loprci. Car- 
rici out comomda 
witbotii prompting 
May cbow some difficul- 
ty ^ uidaunliar tofics. 

Shows *• .lice of 
«.,^«Hiiar$e<ty m 
conversatKifi. Maintains 
iMti|^e narratives. 
Somettmes iniiiaies l^b 
witbouf relying on 
^stHms or prompts. 



Hermits Imutcd 

^•iSSSlOB of tOfHCS 

beyond everyday social 
and academic needs. 
Attempted 

ciritimlocutions may b« 
tneffective. 



Sentences ibow Sijme 
cofT^leiity but may be 
maccuTM. Utes a 
variety of verb tenses 
m tpccdk futms ^ 
dues not en^iluy tbe full 
range irf points 
conjugaiioni l^onouns 
iiiM show evident 
inKcurKies 



voder stands 



Usually 
^mcb 
tbtfugb 
slow-downs are nnus- 
stfy. Cast re4p*esi 
darif^aim verbally. 



Mamtams conversaUon 
wiib remarkaMe 
fhiency ^rt 
perfonmnca may ba 
tmcvco. Usee langaaga 
creatively lo tntUaaa 
and sustato talk. 



Rroad enotigb for 
retaiivety coo^aia 
dbacusaioo of fatti4*ar 
social and simpla 
acftlemic topic;. 
Somcttmes acbteves 
successful 
c tic am locutions. 



Able to usa Iho 
complete range of 
conjugations across 
tenses for regular verbs 
bot dtfcs nut have fait 
comml of mcgultf 
forms. Use of complei 
cormectors, direct and 
indirect object 
pronouns ttaualty 
correct. 



Under II amis academic 
laa and social 
conversation ai normal 
^eed May bave 
iroobk wiib bigldy 
MlK^maiic speech. 



Sbows high degree of 
ease ol speech. Reports 
facta easily la|4«ios 
potnis ol view and 
absuact concepts m ao 
uncompltcaied fasluon. 



Uses a varKty of 
tdiomattc csprcssiosu. 
Uses cH^M^ocuitoos 
effectively 



M^Ht fiirmt largely but 
nut cofitiL.UMily Ciirrect. 
Has good 4>usit#ol of 
pronouns and 
se«|uemiiig devices — ||£ 
liliLbilLlllCa. ^ 
2ihowi cspsAded ase of 
adje&ttves and sdverbs. 



Under siMds eooyks 
acadessc latt and 

bigMy htrttTTfiff 
cnnvtrMiofw ibough 
cor>lasten may occur m 
rara leMances. 



Handles most academic 
af»d social re4|uiremeius 
witb confidence. 



Cort^lett enougb to 
fully dicoss most 
acndeffK and social 
topics. Flow uf talk is 
rarely i»^ierrupted by 
inade4}uate vocabulary. 



Uses sll imies comfort- 
ably witb a high ikgrce 

accuracy^ though 
occaiional err^^s are 
evident. 



lias no difficulty 
conversation or 
academic talk. 



Able to participau fully 
m soi^ial and acndcmic 
lalb. Responds witb 
esse to highly tibomatic 
conversation* 
hypothetical situa- 
tions« and dtKussmw of 
ahstf^t concepts. 



Vocabulary is eitensive 
groping for woi^ is 
rare. Shows familiar- 
tty witb idiomatic 
esf^eiiHMis ttki facility 
with kis comoton voca- 
bulary whab permit 
discuiinm of K^nca in 
unfamiliar situaitons. 

Cofttiol of grammstf and 
syittai IS sirtmg enougb 
that no major patterns 
of '*for are revealed. 
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SPANISH 



A Test for Students in Foreign I anguage 
in the Elementaiy School Programs 



This test will begin on the back of this page 
Please turn over the page and wait for instruction 

from your teacher. 



Listening, Part 1 



Describe the Picture 



E-4 



Listen as your teacher reads these instructions: 



For each picture, you will hear a sentence. If the sentence describes the 
picture, mark "A" on your answer sheet. If it does NOT describe the 
picture, mark "B" on your answer sheet. 




1. AjSf B)No 




(Parti, continued) 



E-5 




5. A) Si B) No 




jtiiiim 




6. A) Sf B) No 



7. A) Si B) No 




8. A) Si B) No 





14. A) Si B) No 
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Listening, Part 2 



Describe Wonko to Your Friends 



E-7 



Listen as your teacher reads these Instructions: 

On your way to school this morning you met Wonko. an alien from Mars. 
Using the picture, answer the following questions you hear about Wonko. 
Mark the letter (A, B, or C) of the correct answer on your answer sheet. 



15. A)tres 

B) seis 

C) cuatro 

16. A) cuatro 

B) dos 

C) cinco 

17. A) uno 

B) dos 

C) tres 
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Listening, Part 3 Describe Wonko to Your Parents 



. .1 

E-8 



Listen as your teacher reads these instructions: 



infitructions: You told your parents about meeting Wonko on your way to 
school this morning. They want to know what he's like. Complete the 
sentences you hear by marking the letter (A, B, or C) of the correct answer 
on your answer sheet. 

18. A) piernas 

B) narices 

C) brazos 

19. A)ojos 
6} orejas 
C) piernas 

20. A}oreja 

B) pierna 

C) boca 




i 
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Reading, Part 1 



Telling Time 



Instructions: What time is it in each picture? For each question, one of 
the statements (A, B. or C) correctly identifies what time it is in the 
picture. Decide which statement is correct for each "clock" and mark your 
answer on your answer sheet. 

cQud horaes? 




21. A) Son las tres y diez. 

B) Son las tres menos diez. 

C) Son las tres menos dos. 




23. A) Son las siete. 

B) Son las seis. 

C) Son las dos. 

7 



Reading, Part 2 The Family 



E-IO 



Instructions: Look at the drawings of the families below. Complete the 
sentences by marking in the letters for the correct responses on your 
answer sheet. 




Hay personas en la famiiia de Julio. 

(24) A. cinco 

B. seis 

C. cuatro 

Julio tiene dos y una 

(25) A. hermanos (26) A. hermana 

B. hermanas B, hermano 

C. mamas C. hormiga 



ERIC 
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(Reading, Part 2, continued) 




La familia de Soledad tiene personas. 

(27) A. cuatro 

B. cinco 

C. seis 

Soledad es la de la familia. 

(28) A. hijo 

B. hija 

C. mam^ 

Ella no tiene hermanos. pero tiene un . 

(29) A. abuelo 

B. perro 

C. tio 




Reading, Part 3 



Colors and Food 



Instructions: Look at the drawings of the food below. Each drawing is 
followed by two questions. Mark the correct answer for each question on 
your answer sheet. 




30. cQue es 6sto? 

A) bistec 

B) jam6n 

C) maiz 



31. i,De qu6 color es? 

A) gris 

B) amarillo 

C) verde 




32. ^Que es esto'^ 

A) carne 

B) leche 

C) piTiienta 



33. ^De que color es? 

A) blanca 

B) amarilla 

C) verde 
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(Part 3, conlinued) 



r-13 




34. <r,Qu6 es esto? 

A) unapifia 

B) una naranja 

C) una pera 



35. t,De que color es? 

A) anaranjada 

B) azul 

C) gns 




36. >Qu6son 6stas? 

A) Unas naranjas 

B) unasmanzanas 

C) unasfresas 



37, ^De que coloi son? 

A) rojas 

B) negras 

C) azules 



ERIC 




38. ^Qi-ie es esto'^ 

A) pimienta 

B) lechuga 
C} sal 



39. que color es'?' 

A) verde 

B) azul 

C) amariilo 
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Reading, Part 4 



The Classroom 



Instructions: Look at the picture to your left. Compiete the following 
paragraph by marking in the letters for the correct responses on your 
answer sheet. 

Esta es la clase de espaiiol. La maestra la senora Sanz. 

(40) A. eres 

B. es 

C. son 



Hay dos ninos y dos ninas en la clase. Un alumno Paco. 

(41) A, te llamas 

B. me llamo 

C. se llama 

Paco quiere hacer una pregunta. El la mano. 

(42) A. levanta 

B. baja 

C. come 



Una de se llama Elena. Elena est^ . La otra 

(43) A. las naranjas (44) A. de papel 

B. las alumnas B. de pan 

C. las reglas C. de pie 

alumna, Maria, esta sentada. Ella toma papel y lapiz. Va a . 

(45) A. escribir 

B. comer 

C. escuchar 

El sal6nde clase es muybonito. Hay tres ventanas en el sa!6n. Una 

ventana est^ abierta y dos ventanas est^n . La puerta 

(46) A. abiertas 

B. cerradas 

C. contentas 



est^ . En la pared hay de los Estados Unidos. 

(47) A. contenta (48) A. un libro 

B. abierta 9. un mapa 

C. cerrada C. un traje 
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Reading, Part 5 



Clothing 



Instructions: Read the following paragraph: 

La senora Mendc^a va de compras. Sus hijos necesitan ropa nueva. Ella 
compra una corbata, una chaqueta, y unos pantalones para su hijo Manuel 
Tambien compra unas cosas para su hija Pilar. Senora Mendoza compra i 
vestido, una falda, y unos zapatos. 

Instructions: Now. for each article of clothing, mark A on your answer 
sheet if senora Mendoza did buy it. or B if she did not buy it. 




55. A) Si B) No 56 3,- 

57. A) Si B) No 
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Reading, Part 6 



Months and Days of the Week 



E-17 



Instructions: For each calendar page listed belo'v, there are three 
questions. Mark the answer to each question (A, B, or C) on your answer 
sheet. 



58. cOu^ dia de la semana es el cumpleanos de Carlos? 

A) junio 

B) julio 

C) jueves 

59. ^Es el diecinueve de junio el Festival de los Ninos? 
A) Si 



B) No 

60. ^Tiene junio treinta y uno di'as? 

A) Si 

B) No 



JUNIO 


D 


L 


M 


M 


J 


V 


S 










2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


ie 


•3 


2 - 

fev .a 


21 


22 


23 




25 


?6 


27 


25 


29 


3C 







61 . ^Cual es la fecha del di'a de Coi6n? 

A) Lunes, doce. 

B) Jueves, doce. 

C) Sabado, doce. 



A) 29 

B) 30 

C) 31 

63. iCuAl dia de celebracion 
hay en sabado? 

A) El di'a de Colon 

B) Octubre 

C) Halloween 
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OCTUBHE 


D 


L 


M 


M 


J 


V 


s 










1 


1 

2 


3 


4 


S 


6 


7 


8 


9 


•0 


11 


^2 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


IS 








22 


25 


24 


26 


2& 


27 


28 

1 




30 


31 
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Reading, Part 7 



Seasons of the Year 



E-18 



Instructions: Look at each picture below. For each question, mark the 
letter of the statement that correctly answers the question. 



64. <^Que tiempo hace? 

A) Hace fn'o. 

B) Esta lloviendo. 

C) Hace mucho caior. 

65. ^Que estacion es? 

A) Es el otono. 

B) Es el invierno. 

C) Es la primavera. 




66. cOu^ tiempo hace? 

A) Esta nevando. 

B) Hace viento. 

C) Hace calor. 

67. cOue estacion es? 

A) Es e' vera J. 

B) Es el invierno. 

C) Es el otono. 
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Reading, Part 8 



Greetings and Phrases 



Instructions: Read each question. Then, read the three possible answers. 
On your answer sheet, mark the letter of the statement that is an 
appropriate response to the question, 

68. ^C6mo estas? 

A) Me llamc Daniel. 

B) Hacecalor. 

C) Bien, gracias. 

69. ^Como te llamas? 

A) Tengo una hermana. 

B) Me llamo Adela. 

C) Hablo espahol. 

70. ^Ddnde vives? 

A) Vivo en la calie Le6n. 

B) Quiero comprar pan. 

C) Voyeljueves. 

71 . ^ ^uantos anos tienes? 

A) Tengo mucha sed, 

B) Tengo diez anos. 

C) Tengo hambre. 

72. ^Hablas espanol? 

A) Si, estoy enfermo. 

B) Sj, es domingo. 

C) Si, un poquito. 

73. i,Que dia es hoy? 

A) Hace mucho fn'o. 

B) Es miercoies. 

C) Es el verano. 




iFIN! 
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What do YOU Think? 



Language and Culture Questionnaire 



PLEASE PRINT 



Name 
Grade 
School 



Bia.Jate 



month day year 

Place of birth 

city state country 

Circle one. Girl Soy 



Note: Your responses to this questionnaire and your Identity will 
be kept confidential. 

Cemof for Language Edwation and Research. Center for Applwd Unguistjcs, Washington. DC. 1968. 

^is qumtionnainB has been adapted with permission fron R.C. Gartner and PC Smythe's /Vafona/ Test 
Battery, Lmffuage Research Groip. University of Western Or4ario. 1 974. and M. A. SnoWs Snxient 
Oi»s&>nnak9, 1884. 
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PLEASE ANSWER THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS: 

1. Circle the grades In which you have studied Spanish: 

Kindergarten 1st 2nd 3rd 4th Sth 6th 

2. Did anyone in your family learn Spanish before they learned 
English? 

Yes No If yes, who? 

Did you? Yes No 

3. Do you speak Spanish at home? Yes No 

4. Do you speak Spanish outside your home? Yes No 

If yes. where? 

Restaurants Stores On the street Church 

With Spanlsh-speaklno Wends Other (give an exampie)^ 

If yes, how often? 

Always Often Sometimes Not a lot 

5. Did anyone in your family learn another language before they 
learned Spanish or English? 

Yes No If yes, what language? 

How about you? Yes No 

6. Have you ever traveled to a country where the people speak 
Spanish? Yes No 

If yes, which country or countries? 

If yes, how many times? 1 2-3 4-5 mou than 6 



l-?5 
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Section A 
Directions 



In this booklet there am ^ n. 
people agree with an^^rs ^gte w^^^^^ 
wrong statements since manv opS^k "Sf^t or 

'^-"'^'Z^uHS^'"^ •"»" 

M«.ae, Jackson bSX" '^^S!f„ l^"' *oo. 
TO ,naica» What ^, pe,!,^^^ » "po,«„, ma, 
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1 . I hate to do an assignment with less than my best effort. 

Disagmealot Disagres a little Donlknow AgreeaGttla Agree a tot 

2. Spanish speakers are very sociable, warm-hearted and creative 
people. 

Disagreaatet Disagrae a littia DonlKnow Agreealittte Agree a tot 

3. I enjoy meeting and listening to people who speak other 
languages. 

OisaoTBoatot Disagree a Kttte Dontknow Agreeatittkt Agreeatot 

4 People dont usually think of me as a hard worker. 

Disagraeatet Disagree a fittie Dontknow Agreeafittie Agreeatot 

5. I enjoy learning Spanish. 

Otsaoreoatot Disagree a Uttie Dontknow AgreeaNttle Agreeatot 

6. My parents feel that I should really try to learn Spanish. 

Disagree a tot Disagree a litlle Donlknow Agraealittie Agreeatot 

7. I would like to learn a lot of foreign languages. 

Disagreaatot Disagree a iittlo Oonlknow AgreeaUttie Agreeatot 

8. Studying Spanish is Important because I think It will some day 
be useful in getting a good job. 

Disagreaatot Disagree a little Donlknow Agreeattttle Agreeatot 

9. My parents try to help me with my Spanish. 

Dteagreealot Disagree a litlle Donlknow Agreeaiittta Agreeatot 

10. I think Spanish Is boring. 

DIsagreemlof Disagree a Utile Donlknow AgreeaHttia Agreeatot 

f. 

i ^ ItT 
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I am afraid that the other students will laugh at me when I 
ak Spanish. 

Disagr«e«lot Disagrea a little Donlknow AgreoaHttte Agree a lot 

I enjoy hard work. 

Dis^jre^- ct D«agf«0 a little Donlknw Agreealinie Agree a lot 

■: Spanish speakers are considerate of the feelings of others. 

Oisaireealot Disagree a little Donlknow AgreeaNttle Agree a lot 

For the most part, Spanish speakers are sincere and honest. 

Disagree a let Disagree a little Donlknow Agree a little Agree a lot 

1 5 Spanish speakers are trustworthy and dependable. 

Disasfoealot Disagree a little Dontknow Agree a little Agree a lot 

1 Studying Spanish can be important for me because other 
people will respect me more if I have knowledge of a foreign 
language. 

Disagree a tot Disagree a little Dontknow Agree a little Agree a lot 

1 7. When I leave school. I will try to continu 9 the study of Spanish. 

Disagree, tot Disagree a Httte Don1kn«* Agree a little Agree a lot 

18. I want to read books in a foreign language. 

Disagree a tot Disagree a little Dontknow Agree a little Agree a lot 



1 9. I plan to learn as much Spanish as possible. 

Disag-eeatot Disagree a little Dontknow AgreeaBtile 

2C Spani speakers are very friendly and hospitable. 

Oteagreeeot Disagree a Uttto Donlknow Agraeafittla 
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Agree a lot 



Aofseatot 



21 . I doni stick to goals which turn out to be hard to reach. 

i^greeatot CMsagraG a Htlte OOTlknow AgnBeaNltte Agree a lot 



22. My parents encourage me to practice my Spanish as much as 
possible. 

Oisagroe a lot Oisagrae a little Dont Know Agree a Ittiie Agree a lot 

23. My parents have stressed the importance Spanish will have for 
me when 1 leave school. 

Disagree a lot Disagree a Uttie Doni know Agree a tittle Agree a tot 

24. I doni usually make goals that are difficult for me to reach. 

Disagree a lot Disagree a little Dont know Agree a Kttte Agree a lot 

25. Spanish is an important part of any school's program. 

Disagree a lot Disagree a little Dont know Agree a Uttto Agree a lot 

26. Studying Spanish can t>e important for me because I will be 
able to participate more freely in the activities of Spanish 
speakers. 

Disagree a lot Disagree a little Doni know Agree a little /^reealot 

27. My parents think that it is worth my time to study Spanish. 

Disagree a lot Disagree a little Doni know Agree a little Agree a lot 

28. Some of our best citizens come from families that were 
Spanish speaking. 

Disagree a tot Disagree a little Doni know Agree a little Agree a lot 

29. I hate Spanish. 

Disagree a lot CKsagree a iitlte Doni know AgreeaSttle Agree a lot 



1»3 



30. I always feel that other students speak Spanish better than I 
do. 

DisagrBoaiof Oisagreo a Ultie Donlknow AgrMaimto Agree a lot 

31. I never feel quite sure of myself when I am speaking in our 
Spanish class. 

Disagree a lot Disagnse a tittia Dontknw*' Agroeatinie Agree a lot 

32. Learning Spanish Is fun. 

Diaagreeatot Disagree a Utte Donlknow Agreeayttle Agree a lot 

33. I get nervous and confused when I am speaking in my Spanish 
class. 

Disagree a tot Disagree a Httta Donlkrww Agreeaiittie Agree a lot 

34. I love learning Spanish. 

Disagree a tot Disagree a little Donlknow Agreeaiittie Agree a lot 

35. My parents encourage me to study Spanish. 

Disagree a tot Disagree a Uttle Donlknow Agreeaiittie Agree a lot 

36. My parents show considerable interest in anything to do with 
my studying Spanish. 

Disagree a tot Disagree a littto Donlknow Agreeaiittie Agree a lot 

37. Spanish speakers are very kind and generous people. 

Disagree a tot Disagree a Htfie Donlknow AgreeaHttle Agree a lot 

38. It is important for Americans to learn foreign languages. 

Disagreealot Disagree a little Donlknow Agreeaiittie Agree alot 

1 *w U 



39. 



Learning Spanish is a waste of time. 

DIsagm a lot Disagrm a Httia Ooni knort 



r^ree a Httie 



7 

Agree a lot 



40. If I planned to stay in another country, I would m: ke a great 
effort to learn tho language even if I could get along in English. 

Disagrm a (ot Disagree a little Don't know Agree a little Agree a lot 

41 . It embarrasses me to volunteer answers in our Spanish class. 

Disagree a lot Disagree a little DontKnow /^ree a tittle Agree a lot 

42. I would like to know Spanish-speaking people better. 

Disagreed lot Disagree a little Donlknow Agree a little Agree a lot 

43. Studying Spanish can be in^portant for me because it will allow 
r .e to meet and talk with different types of people. 

Disagree a lot Disagree a litHe Don't kiHJw Agree a little Agree a lot 

44. I would like to know more Spanish speakers. 

Disagree a lot Disagree a Utile [^Iknow Agree a little Agree a lot 

45. I would rather spend my time on subjects other than Spanish. 

Disagree a tot Disagree a little Donlkiww Agree a little Agree a lot 

46. Studying Spanish can be important for me because it will make 
me a more knowledgeable person. 

Disagree a lot Disagree a tittk Donlknow Agree a little Agree a lot 

47. My parents feel that 1 should continue studying Spanish all 
through school. 

Disagreealot Disagrm a little Donlknow Agraeaiittie Agreealot 
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- 48. The more I get to know Spanish speakers, the more I want to 
be fluent in their language. 



Disagroealoi I^sagree a litto Donlknow AgrBnaUttie 



Agree a lot 



49. 1 am not really very certain what I want to do v.hen I'm older. 

Disagree a (or Disagree a little Donlknow Agreeafcttle Agree a lot 

50. If I were visiting a foreign country I would like to be able to 
speak the language of the people. 

Disagrsealot Disagree a litHe Donlknow Agree a little Agree a lot 

51 . If I had to make a choice. I would prefer to do a job that was 
very hard for me. rather th^n one that was very easy. 

Disagree a lot Disagree a little Donlknow AgreeaKttle Agree a lot 

52. The more I learn about Spanish-speaking peor^^i the more I 
like them. 



Disagree a lot Disagree a little Donlknow Agree a little 



Agree a lot 



53. I often \j\sh I could read newspapers and magazines in another 
language. 

Disagree a lot Disagree a liitJe Donlknow AgreeaHttJe Agree a lot 



End of Section A. Please go on to Section B. 



Section B 
Directions 



Please complete each of the following sentences by circling 
the letter of the one choice that you agree with. We want to 
remind you that no teacher will see your questionnaire or any of 
your answers. 

1 . If there were a Spanish Club in my school, I would: 

a) not join. 

b) attend meetings regularly. 

c) attend meetings once in a while. 

2. I find studying Spanish: 

a) very interesting. 

b) about as interesting as most subjects. 

c) not interesting. 

3. If Spanish were not taught in school, I would: 

a) not bJther learning Spanish at all. 

b) try to obtain lessons in Spanish somewhere else. 

c) pick up Spanish in everyday situations (for example, read 
Spanish books and newspapers, try to speak it whenever 
possible, etc.). 

4. If it were up to me whether or not to take Spanish, I: 

a) dont know whether I wouW take it or not. 

b) %voukj definitely take it 

c) woukidropit. 

6. When it comes to Spanish homework, I: 

a) just read it over very quk:kly. 

b) put some effort into It. but not as much as I could. 

c) work very carefully, making sure I understand everything. 

6. After I get my Spanish assignments back, I: 

a) throw them in my desk and forget them. 

b) always rewrite them, conrecting my mistakes. 

c) took them over, but doni bother coning mistakes. 
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7. When I have a problem understanding something we are learning 
in Spanish class, I: 

a) just forget about it 

b) immediately ask the teacher for help. 

c) only seek help just before the test 

8. Compared to my other classes, I like Spanish: 

a) the most. 

b) least of ail. 

c) about the same as all the others. 

9. If I had the opportunity and knew enough Spanish, I would read 
Spanish magazines and newspapers: 

a) as often as 1 could. 

b) not very often. 

c) never. 

1 0. I can honestly say that I: 

a) will do well in Spanish on the basis of sheer luck or 
intelligence because I really do very little work. 

b) really try to learn Spanish. 

c) do just enough work to get along. 

11. During Spanish dass, I would like my teacfier anc classmates 
to speak: a) only Spanish. 

b) a combination of Spanish and English. 

c) as much English as possible. 

1 2. If my teacfier wanted someone to do an extra Spanish 
assignment, I would: 

a) definitely not volunteer. 

fc) only do it if the teacher asked ffre directly, 
c) definitely volunteer. 

13. If I had the opportunity to speak Spanish outside of school, I 
would: a) never speak it. 

b) speak it occasionally, using English whenever possible. 

c) speak Spanish most of the time, using English only if 
really necessary. 



14. if the opportunity arose and 1 knew enough Spanish, I would 
watch Spanish T.V. programs: 

a) never. 

b) sometimes. 

c) as often as possible. 

15. 1 actively think about what I have learned in my Spanish dass: 

a) hardly ever. 

b) once in a while. 

c) very frequently. 

16. If I had the opportunity to see a Spanish play, I would: 

a) definitely go. 

b) go only if I had nothing else to do. 

c) not go. 

17. When I hear a Spanish song on the radio, I: 

a) change the station. 

b) listen to the music, paying attention oniy to the easy 
words. 

c) listen carefully and try to understand ail the words. 

18. If there were Spanish-speaking families in my neighborhood, I 
would: 

a) speak Spanish with them as much as possible. 

b) speak Spanish with them sometimes. 

c) never spaak Spanish with them. 

19. If there were a local Spanish T.V. station, I would: 

a) never watch it. 

b) try to watch it often. 

c) turn it on occasionally. 

20. When i am in Spanish class, I: 

a) never say anything. 

b) answeronly the easier questions. 

c) volunteer answers as much as possible. 



The End. . . Thank you very much! 



?TOtoeol FOR STUDY Of XWERSIOK/IIES frograss 

DATA COLLECTION FORM 



frwa lafoTmatioa 

1. Vhcfi did the prograa tegln? 



2* Vho/vhat laltltted the pregracT 

^P«r««g ^School koard 

T«i Other (Explain) 



3. Bow arc atudeata aelected for jrour progr««7 

fareatal choice ^aehool lapoaad criteria 

(e.g. test acorca, school achicTcseni) 



jichool tequlraaeat 



4. Vhat la/are the target Unguagc(e)? 



5- Why Ma/were thla UBguaite (a) selected? 

_local popuUtlea scadxalc weda of stttdcata 

|»lstlag teaeher/ataff leaourcca 

JDther (aplala) 

6. Ilhat la the sthalc p«ke-vp of Che daaa/achoolT 

— ^-^^^ Other 

^^^^ Hlapaalc 

7. Are there say satire apeakera of the target laaguage la the 
clsas/prograB/achool? 

^ogr^! •rtaa In uraa of the caphaala gl*ea the. m your 

croaa-cttltuTal underatandlng ^llatealng 

-"•'*^"« ^.peaklai 

jvrltlng 

Oo you or doea your prograa subaeribe to a apeelflc sethodolon ? 



10. Do you follow • currlcults? 



(Bow vat chlf curriculum developed)? 



11. Bow aany hourt per (day/vcek/yc«r) Are there Is cooteot lAttmetlofi ©f U? 





Mcg Arts 


HAth 1 Soe Studies 


Science 


Cxtrt-curricuUr Activities: {t.g. 
flcli! trips, studest cxchesfes 


K 












1 












2 












3 












4 
























i 













12. Vhst are jour per ^pil (above regular per pupil) coita of tunning your 
prof ran? 

13. If there a plan for a follovnip prograa after alcaentary »chool? 

If ao, please describe. 



Questions foT Frlncipsl/Plrector ; 

1. Bow Mny teachers are there in your profras? 

2. Bow aany of these teachers are aatlve tpesVeri of the 12? 

3. What arc their national origins? 



Baa 'there been staff continuity in your progras? 



